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BRONZE CRUCIFIX 
MADE FOR THE CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Architects 
By authority of the Most Reverend John J. Glennon f 


HE Mosaic and Marble work, furnished by The Gorham 
Company for the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament has been 
pronounced by competent judges a distinct achievement in Eccle- 
siastical Art, conceived and executed in the light of sound design 
and consummate craftsmanship; it compares favorably with 
similar work executed in any part of the world. 
All those interested in work of similar character, executed with 
strict fidelity to ecclesiastical tradition and controlled by con- 
sistent ckurchly precedent, should communicate with The Gor- 
ham Company, Fifth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City. 
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THE FAILURE OF MODERN EDUCATION. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


07] ODAY modern education does everything for the child 
yi) except to educate him. City budgets are loaded down 
with million dollar items for education; wonderful 
buildings containing shops, foundries, gymnasia and 
| ] Swimming pools are built and maintained at great 
cost; speech clinics, eye and ear clinics, lunch kitchens, dental 
service, experimental stations and other innovations are established 
and kept in operation; thousands of men and women are employed 
as teachers and supervisors; hundreds of specialists are assigned, 
at high salaries, to manage and improve the educational machine 
with all its multiple and intricate parts—in a word, everything 
humanly possible is done to provide the materials for educating. 
Yet when the product of this Gargantuan labor is placed under 
the eyeglass of practical men, it is seen that the ponderous machine 
has turned out merely an ill-trained youth, a few steps removed 
from illiteracy! “ Mons laborat, nascitur riduculus mus.” 

In New York City alone the cost of public education totals 
more than $42,000,000.00 annually. The buildings are erected in 
the most modern style with cooking-rooms, workshops and play- 
grounds. There are employed 18,155 women and 2,813 men as 
teachers and supervisors. The salaries for 1917 will amount to 
$31,415,521.47. Yet despite this enormous expenditure of $42,- 





000,000.00 per annum, plus the amount for buildings and equip- 
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ment of former years, the return, in terms of education, is so small, 
so comparatively insignificant from a business viewpoint, as to 
stamp the whole investment one of the most colossal failures of 
modern times. 

It is not necessary to search far for evidence to show this 
failure. Take a representative class graduated from an elementary 
school, Give them a list of fifty ordinary words such as their, 
business, believe and others of like difficulty. You will find, as the 
writer has found in numerous tests, that invariably more than forty 
per cent of the class cannot spell correctly the commonly used 
words of everyday life. Yet the training of the elementary school 
represents eight years of the child’s life. Make the tests on other 
grounds—in arithmetic. Ask the elementary school graduate a 
problem such as this: If three men can do a piece of work in 
five days, how long will it take two men to do the same piece of 
work? You will discover that the ordinary pupil finds it difficult 
to do such an example. Yet the elementary school has worked upon 
him for eight years, and after the application of all its intensive 
methods can obtain no better results than this! And the same in- 
efficiency exists in all other subjects in which we might reasonably 
expect the elementary school graduate to be grounded. 

Nor is this evidence of meagre results to be found only in 
the products of the elementary system. Mr. Abraham Flexner, a 
member of the New York City Board of Education, in his mono- 
graph, A Modern School, states the case of high school graduates 
as follows: ‘“‘ Now in the examinations held by the College Entrance 
Board in 1915, seventy-six and six-tenths per cent of the candidates 
failed to make a mark of sixty per cent in Cicero; seventy-five per 
cent failed to make a mark of sixty per cent in the first six 
books of Virgil; every line of which they had personally read and 
re-read ;- sixty-nine and seven-tenths per cent of these examined in 
algebra from quadratics on failed to make as much as sixty per 
cent. Forty-two and four-tenths per cent failed to make sixty per 
cent in geometry. What would the record be if all who studied 
these subjects were thus examined by an impartial outside body? ” 

Surely such a record of inefficiency is alarming. It must be 
kept in mind, too, while considering these facts, that this training 
represents four years of intensive study; that these pupils represent 
the cream of the high school student body; that they have been 
taught by’ instructors supposedly specialists in their respective 
studies. 
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Professor George Trumbull Ladd of Yale, writing on the fads 
and fancies of education, recently declared: “ As to correct spelling, 
whether by eye or ear, the case is at present so hopeless that the 
high school or even the college graduate who can spell correctly is, 
to the reader of examination papers, a somewhat rare phenomenon.” 
The same writer, in speaking of the Rhoades scholars from the 
United States at Oxford, said that he had received reports that 
“almost without exception they proved to have received in this 
country no thorough training in the very elements of the subjects 
in which they wished to specialize.” 

This evidence, and other facts clearly patent to the observer 
of modern education, point to causes that lie deep and extend uni- 
versally. If the mental inefficiency, which marks the product of 
our present system of education, were confined to one locality, it 
might be laid to regional shortcomings, such as bad methods, mis- 
management or poor teaching. If this were so the evil would re- 
solve itself into a matter of some simplicity and be easy of correc- 
tion. But no person who is closely attentive to conditions as they 
exist in education can reasonably hold that such is the case. Our 
vast, ponderous and extremely expensive education is producing 
young men and young women, who, to use a strong term in a 
modified sense, are mental incompetents, and this inefficiency is not 
limited to place or system. It is an undeniable though disagreeable 
fact that the child today is turned out from the schools throughout 
the country untrained in discipline, overburdened with unnecessary 
and useless information, and wholly unaccustomed to vigorous men- 
tal work. He will tell you of his “ science” studies, and fail to 
do your simple sum in addition; he will enumerate the hours spent 
in clay modeling or farming or printing or foundry work, and write 
you a letter that~is offensive in taste and ridiculous in inaccuracy; 
he will explain his work in studying French or German, and to 
your inquiry as to his reading, inform you of the latest Chaplin 
“movie” or the “ funny ” series now running in the comic section of 
his favorite newspaper. These are facts—not fancies—and when 
they appear so consistently and so universally, the conclusion must 
follow that they are the results of causes deep-seated and in no 
way accidental. 

What are these causes? It is a comparatively easy thing to 
point out the effects, especially when they are so apparent. It is 
another and much more difficult problem to trace back the modus 
operandi to which these results may be attributed. Many attempts 
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have been made to solve this problem, but their results have been 
in terms of heat rather than of light. A very definite stand 
in the matter has been taken recently by a group of prominent 
educators who wield great influence in shaping educational thought. 
This school, if such term might be used, holds that the influence 
of tradition is the underlying reason for the failure of our educa- 
tion to attain worth while results. It declares that tradition and 
not present needs is the dominant factor in shaping our curricula, 
and as such exerts too great an influence. Dr. Charles Eliot, in 
a paper published recently by the Rockefeller General Education 


Board, holds that tradition is the root of all the trouble in our. 


secondary schools. He feels that many subjects are taught, not 
because they are needed, but because other ages have insisted upon 
them. A more aggressive advocate of this belief, that our educa- 
tion is wrong because based upon tradition, is Dr. Abraham Flexner, 

Taking up the point made by Dr. Eliot, Mr. Flexner goes much 
of the Rockefeller Education Board. 
farther and carries it to far-reaching conclusions. Tradition, he 
holds, is bad, and he would eliminate it entirely from his system 
of studies. He holds that our children study useless subjects, be- 
cause an antiquated ideal of education calls for their inclusion in 
the course of study, and not because of any value they possess in 
preparing the child for everyday life. Taking only those “ studies 
that serve real purposes,” he builds up a curriculum, which he calls 
“A Modern School.” All formal studies, such as Latin and Greek, 
or geometry, find no place in this new school. The basis of the 
new education, he places on four points, “ science, industry, zsthet- 
ics and civics,” with science “the central and dominating feature 
of the school.” 

Mr. Flexner’s paper contains much food for thought, and, is- 
sued as it is by the powerful General Education Board, will exert 
a strong influence in shaping modern education. In his estimate 
of the impotentiality of present educational processes he strikes 
the truth in showing their general weakness and inefficiency. In his 
attempt, however, to correct these evils, by rejecting all tradition 
as an educational factor, he commits many grave errors which 
cannot be discussed at length here. 

The proposals of these educators are ideal in purpose. They 
aim at the deyelopment of intellectual power. But a close analysis of 
their plans‘shows that this end cannot be adequately attained by the 


means they propose. In rejecting all aid from tradition, and- 
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grounding: their school on science, industry, zsthetics and civics, 
they court the danger of confusing thinking power and knowledge- 
power. Mere information is knowledge power; the ability to use 
it is thinking power. The aim of education is the development of 
that thinking power. But this aim is necessarily endangered when 
all purely formal studies are laid aside for those which at most con- 
sist of the collation and assimilation of facts, and not in the con- 
version of these facts into terms of original thought. For this 
reason any such plans must fail to remedy conditions. 

The very real defects in our present-day education cannot be 
cured by the mere substitution of “ modern subjects ” in our course 
of study. The quarrel is not with tradition. The real reason why 
our education is a failure is because its curriculum is based upon 
false principles of psychology—principles that are more readable 
than practicable. These ideals govern education today; they are 
“ modern ” and under that guise universally accepted. But in the 
light of actual results they cannot be justified. Succinctly, the 
failure of our education may be ascribed to two underlying causes: 
First. The principle that interest alone should govern the choice 
of subject. Second. The attempt to accomplish too much. 

There are many other causes contributing to exert a baneful 
influence in our present educational work, but these are the foun- 
tain heads of most of our present troubles. 

The most sacred principle of modern educational psychology is 
that interest should determine the choice and study of a subject. 
According to this idea, if a subject does not appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the child, then that subject has no place in the class-room 
and must be eliminated from the curriculum. Therefore, courses 
of study have been planned, not on the theory that the child must 
learn to overcome things that are difficult and thereby gain in men- 
tal and moral strength, but that he will do things because they in- 
terest him. Under the present plan of education, that seems to 
have as its ideal the creation of dabblers in the manual arts, real - 
mental discipline has been removed by the elimination and curtail- 
ment of those subjects which exercise the child’s mentality and 
provide intellectual development by drill and application. The 
more substantial subjects, such as spelling and arithmetic, have been 
robbed of their effectiveness by mere presentation under attractive 
guise, instead of by the less attractive but more effective 
way of constant repetition and drill. Subjects are merely placed 
before the child—the whole course of study being kaleidoscopic 
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in presentation, changing and shifting in new combinations and 
blendings in order to hold the interest of the child, now a mere 
observer and no longer a student. In a great number of our schools 
the children spend eighty minutes a day in sculpture, printing or 
carpentry and only fifty minutes a week in spelling. And, more- 
over, the child at eight or nine is allowed to choose the subject he 
desires to study. 

A very concrete example of this tendency to make education 
merely a matter of interest or choice is to be found in a recently 
published syllabus issued for the New York City high schools. 
According to this new recommendation the only required subjects 
for a four years’ course in the secondary schools are English, music 
and physical training! The others are all at the whim of the boy 
of twelve, to be accepted or rejected as he pleases. Under this 
arrangement the students have it within their power to eliminate 
any subject from the school by refusing to take it as an elective. 
If there are no pupils, there will be no need of teachers. As a 
consequence the instructors in subjects, which require mental dis- 
cipline, such as Latin or mathematics, will be forced to offer at- 
tractions to win the approval of their whimsical masters. The 
whole educational system thus becomes a great bargain counter, 
and mental and moral training a joke. 

Now, it would be contrary to common sense to disclaim abso- 
lutely against the value and use of interest as an educational instru- 
ment. It is one of the strongest influences working toward per- 
fection in all lines of endeavor. We all do better in those subjects 
which we like and which hold our interest. But is it wise to make 
the boy’s interest, the child’s judgment, or the girl’s imagination the 
measure of a subject’s power to discipline mentally? Is it not 
true that many subjects at first glance seem to be difficult, and yet 
are truly interesting because of the mental exhilaration they give 
in return for hard work. Is it possible that a boy’s muscles will be 
better developed by motoring rather than by walking? Yet this 
is what we are doing in education today. With the sole idea of 
-developing our youth to sturdiness in mifd and body, we start 
him on his journey, hoping that he will develop, under kindly in- 
struction, strength for the rough of life. Yet from the beginning of 
his trip we allow him to climb aboard a sight-seeing omnibus and per- 
mit him to name the journey and its length. At the end of the trip 
which brings him merely to the foothills of life, we call upon him 
to get down from his pleasant caravan and begin with unused 
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muscles the arduous climb. Is it fair, after all, that this should 
be so? 

_ Yet that is exactly what our education is doing! As a conse- 
quence of this tendency to appeal to the child solely on the ground 
of his liking the work, we are eliminating from his course of study 
all subjects that tend to train his will, nourish his power of per- 
sistence and develop his determination to succeed against odds. 

He now leaves school, not having learned the real lesson of ed- 
ucation, the true secret of success—the value of hard work. Instead 
he is filled with vague ideas of the subject in which he has dabbled. 
If he has been trained at all it is, in most instances, merely in the 
use of the eye, the hand or the ear, with no training in the things 
that really count, the mind—and more important than all, the will. 
It is little wonder, then, that we find him sorely tried when he is 
called upon to do any prolonged thinking or acting that requires 
determination and perseverance. When he does learn this lesson, 
it is most times at the hand of bitter experience. And it is just 
for this reason—to obviate the payment of such a price—that 
education has been instituted. 

This fear to give the child real work in the essentials of read- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic, because such drilling may not prove 
interesting, is one of the fundamental defects of our present sys- 
tem. To it may be traced much of the slovenly work of the school 
graduate, who spells poorly and figures worse. When the realiza- 


' tion comes that mere knowledge is not education, then will our 


education begin to show fruitful results. The first step to be taken 
is to insist upon the teaching and drill, to the greatest possible de- 
gree, of those elementary subjects which the child must know in 
order to begin his work in the world. Rather have the child’s will 
bent early to obedience and his mind to hard work than allow him an 
unwise freedom that eventually weakens his will and intellect, and 
leaves him unwilling and incompetent to do intensive work. 

Life in its essence means struggle, and any education that 
would fit the child for life must contain some of the very elements 
of life, in order to afford true discipline of mind and body. It must 
be firm, rigorous and substantial. Until these qualities are insisted 
upon, and as long as education is made a sight-seeing trip, instead 
of a period of vigorous training, education must and will continue 
to be a failure. “A school or system of education,” writes Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker in a timely article, “ that does not place responsi- 
bility on the boys themselves, that attempts to present all the ma- 
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terials of instruction in such a way that little or no effort is re- 
quired on their part, is sure to produce spineless and incompetent 
men.” . 

Second. The second serious defect is the attempt of modern 
education to do too much. This is a serious evil that has crept into 
our system under the guise of good. Formerly the child in the 
elementary school was trained in few subjects. He had his speller, 
his reader, his arithmetic, and in the upper grades his history and 
geography. This, with the addition of a hygiene book, constituted 
the range of his subjects. The sense impressions he received were con- 
sequently within this comparatively simple range, and for that reason 
readily assimilated, and firmly retained. It requires no proof from 
psychology to support the statement that the child’s mind is greatly 
limited, and can retain only up to a certain capacity. Now, while 
he can and does appreciate an extended variety of subjects, he 
cannot digest or retain them with any degree of accuracy or 
profit after their passing. For example, if a child can remember 
clearly five sense impressions with profit, and he is shown ten or 
fifteen in the same period of time, he gains not a knowledge of fif- 
teen, nor a clear concept of five, but a blurred impression, that 
is of no value, from all. He probably knows something in a con- 
fused way of each, and nothing accurately of any. It is as 
though a large spigot were turned on quickly upon a small glass— 
much water flows, but little is retained. 

Such is the evil of modern education—much education flows, 
but little is retained. In order to do much for the child, the edu- 
cators are overwhelming him with a multitude of subjects which 
leave imperfect and transient sense impressions. They are conscious 


of only how much they are giving the pupil, and not how much . 


he is retaining accurately. That this is true can be readily seen 
from a cursory examination of the work the teacher is called upon 
to do every day of the school year. The following is a sample, 
taken at random from a practical teacher’s plan book, of the 
daily programme in a New York City elementary school. It is the 
day’s work for a 4A Class, that is, for a group of children of 
about ten years of age. . 

At the ringing of the bell at nine o’clock the class salutes the 
flag and a number of pupils recite some poems. From 9:15 to 9:25 
the pupils correct their home work. The next forty-five minutes 
are devoted to mental and written arithmetic. The children read 
numbers from I to 100,000 and review Roman numbers to L. They 
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then count by twos and threes around the room. Then they read 
dollar and cent signs and are drilled on quarts, pints and gallon 
measures. They take up the terms multiplicand, multiplier and 
product and study the simpler fractions. After this the children 
do some problems in long division and multiplication. 

At 10:10 spelling is taken up. There is a review of six words 
previously given besides the presentation of five new words. At 
10:30 spelling gives way to phonics, and the pupils study various 
word sounds. From 11 to 11:30 reading is taken up, followed by 
a language lesson in which the teacher reviews dates, and drills the 
children in verb formation, the plurals of nouns and the formation 
of sentences. At one o’clock there is practice in penmanship and 


‘ various lines and curves are taught. At 1:30 the pupils begin a 


drawing period during which they draw trees as they are at that 
season of the year. Drawing is followed by a twenty-eight minute 
session of geography, and the children now study the compass, coast 
line, oceans, islands and peninsulas. The next twenty minutes 
are given to supplementary reading. At three o’clock the classes 
are then dismissed. 

When one stops to analyze such a programme, he will be as- 
tounded at the vast amount of subject matter that it covers, and the 
complexity of sense impressions that its teaching necessitates. When 
he remembers that each class contains on an average over fifty 
pupils, he will readily understand how impossible it is for a teacher 
to ground any particular pupil in the work in which he may be 
deficient. It is a fact that teachers find it very difficult even to 
get through the programme on time, with no consideration at all 
of the weaker members of the class, who must follow as best they 
can or fall by the wayside. 

Besides, this is a sypnopsis of a comparatively simple pro- 
gramme especially when it is compared. with those in force in the 
upper grades or in the Garyized schools where many more subjects 
such as German, science, wood-making and other manual tasks are 
taken up. As it is, the plan here given omits music and drawing— 
two subjects required by the present curriculum. 

It is clear that thete is altogether too much prescribed in 
such a plan for one day’s|work. The matter covered on scheduled 
time is too intensive, too diversified to allow of its being thoroughly 
mastered by the child. He is swung along at express speed, and 
gets only a blurred impression of 'the subjects presented to. him. 
The schedule must be maintained, at all costs, and as a consequence 
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the teacher has no time in which to give any real drill in the sub- 


jects which present some difficulty to the pupils. The matter pre- 
scribed is merely presented to the child and then whirled away to 
give place to another subject. The pupil is sacrificed to a system 
in which speed and surface area are considered of greater value 
than less matter and more mastery. 

The thinking parent, who realizes the true needs of his child, 
finds it hard, under taese conditions, to justify the present curric- 
ula demanded by modern education. He finds it difficult to see 
why geometry or algebra is brought down from the high school, 
and given to the child who is not yet the master of addition, sub- 
traction and division. He is at a loss to understand why chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology in their abstract terms are taught to the 
child who is woefully weak in spelling and writing. He cannot 
see the good sense of giving the child a smattering of German or 
French when he does not know the elements of his own tongue. 

Yet these conditions actually exist. In order to “speed up” 
education, the modern educators have placed chemistry, biology, 
zoology, physics, geometry, algebra, German and French in the 
course of studies for elementary schools. But the more serious evil 
lies in this: That the introduction of these subjects crowds out the 
less attractive but more valuable ones, and allows no time for drill 
on the essential principles of practical fundamentals. The remedy 
here is clearly apparent. There should be no hesitancy to disre- 
gard and reject entirely those merely informative subjects, which 
the child can and does learn from other sources. The cure does not 
lie in the substitution or addition of subjects, but in the elimination 
of many. Let the course of study be simplified; give the child a 
short range of subjects and a thorough training in each division, 
so that he comes as near as possible to a mastery of the work as- 
signed to him. The value of this, namely, that the child has con- 
sciously perfected himself in a subject is immeasurable. Perfec- 
tion begets perfection; by mastering one subject, the child is given 
a standard measure that shapes and determines his efforts in other 
problems. Having learned to do one thing well, he acquires the 
habit of doing all things well. He obtains a greater ability also, 
for the memory, intellect and will, thus developed by rigorous 
training in one subject, becomes all the keener in the mastery of 
the others. The confidence that comes to the boy after such train- 
ing is an asset that is the very essence of success. Anyone who ob- 
jects to the simplification of our course of study, puts himself down 
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as one who is opposed to the principle that one thing well done 
is better than many ill done. 

It must be clear, from these considerations, that real sub- 
stantial changes are needed in our present system of education if 
it is to be freed from its “old man of the sea.” These changes 
must go to the root of the trouble and be constructive in effect. 
They might be simply stated under two heads: First, let the train- 
ing in our schools be real, vigorous training, firm but kind, and 
exempt from all coddling and pampering of the child. In speaking 
on education and behavior, Professor James has said, “ In the last 
analysis, it (education) consists in the organizing of resources 
in the human being, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his 
social physical world.” If this is the end of education then we 
must be careful to see that the means used to attain that end are 
proper and efficient. Life means conduct, and conduct to be sane 
and helpful can be attained only after vigorous discipline of mind 
and body. This must be the determinant in education, discipline 
and interest, rather than interest alone. Second, we must clear the 
courses of study of all subjects yot absolutely essential -to the 
training of the child. The child has only a limited amount of time 
and energy, and both should be used to further the acquisition of 
those traits of character, and to insure the development of those 
habits of mind and soul, which will enable the child to reach the 
highest efficiency in his proper sphere of life, and give him power 
by the mastery of a limited number of subjects to be equal and su- 
perior to the demands of his environment. 

If these recommendations of work, simplicity. and continuity 
are insisted upon, the school graduate will go forth better equipped 
for life. He will probably be less informed than the present-day 
pupil, but he will be able to do more, because he will have the 
trained tools acquired by real discipline, and not the useless impedi- 
menta of mere information. His educational dress may not be 
so showy as that of the boy of today, but it will wear longer and 
give better service. 

After all, homespun and not silks and satins, is the proper 
clothing for the child who must work for his daily bread. 








GRATITUDE. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


How shall I answer God and stand, 
My naked life within my hand, 

To plead upon the Judgment Day? 
Seeing the glory in array 

Of cherubim and seraphim, 

What answer shall I give to Him? 


I was too dull of heart and sense 
To read His cryptic providence: 
The intricate and strange device 
Was hidden from my foolish eyes. 
My gratitude could not reach up 
To the sharing of His awful cup, 
The blinding light of mystery, 
And the painful pomp of sanctity. 


But since as a happy child I went 
With love and laughter and content 
Along the road of simple things, 
Making no idle questionings ; 

Since young and careless I did keep 
The cool and cloistered halls of sleep, 
And took my daily drink and food, 
Finding them very, very good—. 
God may, perhaps, be pleased to see 
Such signs of sheer felicity. 


But if I somehow should be given 
An attic in His storied Heaven, 
I’m sure I should be far apart 











From Catherine of the wounded heart, 


Teresa of the flaming soul, 

And Bruno’s sevenfold aureole ; 

And be told, of course, I’m not to mix 
With the Bernards or the Dominics, 


. “Nor thrust my company upon 
St. Michael or the great St. John. 
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Yet God may grant it me to sit 

And sing (with little skill or wit) 
My intimate canticles of praise 

For all life’s dear and gracious days; 
Though hardly a single syllable 

Of what St. Raphael has to tell, 
The triumphs of the cosmic wars, 
The raptures and the jewelled scars 
Of the high lords of martyrdom— 
Hardly a word of this will come 

To strike my understanding ear, 
Hardly a single word, I fear! 


But woe upon the Judgment Day 

If my heart gladdened not at May; 
Nor woke to hear with the waking birds 
The morning’s sweet and winsome words ; 
Nor loved to see laburnums fling 

Their pennons to the winds of Spring; 
Nor watched among the expectant grass 
The Summer’s painted pageant pass ; 
Nor thrilled with blithe beatitude 

Within a fiery Autumn wood, 

Or when each separate twig did lie 
Etched sharp upon the wintry sky. 

If out of all my sunny hours 

I brought no chaplet of their flowers; 
If I gave no kiss to His lovely feet 
When They shone as poppies in the wheat ; 
If no rose to me was a mystic rose, 

No Snow was whiter than the snows; 

If in my baseness I let fall 

At once His cross and His carnival— 
Then I must take my ungrateful head 

To where the lakes of Hell burn red. 

















SOCIALISM AND THE SERVILE STATE. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


AWO marks attach to every great change in history. 
mi The first is obvious to all. It consists in an accumu- 
lation and convergence of forces that are clearly in- 
compatible with a still existing scheme of social ar- 
rangement. That scheme only continues to survive 
as a whole legal theory; parts of it, less menaced than others, 
outlast the rest for varying periods. But one by one each part 
so surviving collapses, as remaining patches of snow melt in spring, 
and at last the legal theory of the old state alone outlasts the dis- 
appearance of every reality upon which it formerly reposed. Thus 
the economic arrangement of European society was visibly doomed 
to change in the seventh and eighth centuries. The slave was less 
and less a mere slave and more and more a peasant. The independ- 
ent landowner more and more caught into a web of interdepend- 
ence upon greater men above him and towards lesser men below. 
The law presupposed and still attempted to work on the theory, 
once a reality, of a central government dealing only with freemen 
and their chattels. The social facts made that law with every 
passing generation vainer and yet more vain. Such is the first mark 
of a great moment of transition, and it is apparent to all. 

The second mark consists in this: That men meet the transi- 
tion through which their society is passing with varying degrees 
of creative determination. They do not plan the future securely, 
as a rule, and the extent to which they do so plan it differs to an 
indefinite extent: it runs from a complete negligence to a sharp and 
definite creed, productive of an equally definite re-arrangement. 

In proportion as the men of any particular time of transition 
seize the greatness of their moment and perceive both the dissolu- 
tion of an old arrangement and the opportunities which such a 
flux affords for a re-settlement, in that proportion are they likely 
to emerge from the change satisfied and well-poised for a long 
new era of well-ordered life. 

Now it iS,very clear that the social arrangements of what is 
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called “ Industrial” Society are passing through a transition of 
this kind. ; 

It is as well, at the outset of our observations, to remark that 
Industrial Society, that is, society organized under centralized capi- 
tal in few hands, and depending for its physical energy upon a 
proletariat, is not universal—nor anything like universal. It is 
peculiar to certain portions only of the earth’s surface, small por- 
tions, and countries which (in spite of current journalistic and 
financial illusions on the matter) are in no position to impose their 
will by arms upon the rest. . 

But as far, for instance, as modern England is concerned, In- 
dustrial Society is universal, and modern England is a state to 
which all the diseases of Industrial Society, all its imminence of 
change, all the opportunities of it and all the perils of it exactly 
apply. Much the same is true of the United States of America. 

That an old scheme of things is breaking down in the indus- 
trial civilization of our time is plain to everyone. But the great- 
ness of the moment lies in its creative opportunity; the fatal line 
which future industrial developments will take, if we do not appre- 
ciate that greatness, is what most men do not observe. 

In every department of our lives the old machine is taking 
for granted a state of society which no longer exists: and that is 
always a legal feature accompanying change. Thus we punish such 
primitive forms of fraud, of monopoly, of political corruption as 
the seventeenth century knew; many of our major modern forms 
of these things go unpunished. Again, we provide for breach of 
contract penalties which suppose two economically free contractors, 
each liable to confiscation to the advantage of the other if he breaks 
his contract. But the enormous industrial contract of our time 
has for one party to the bargain a group of millions who are not 
economically free, and who are, therefore, alive to no such sanc- 
tions. It is the same throughout the whole range of industrial ac- 
tivity in England or America today. 

A change, therefore, is actually upon us. We are, as is nearly 
always the case, achieving it in social practice before we deal with 
it in forms of law. But what we do not grasp is the magnitude 
of the business we are at. And because we do not grasp it we do 
not admit into this revolution of ours (for it is na less) the due 
element of conscious will without which no human affair, collec- 


.tive or individual, can properly be brought to a human conclusion. 


As yet two schools alone—schools of minorities, and schools 
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whose creeds are very imperfectly grasped by the mass of men— 
are attempting a definite reconstruction, a creation of the will in 
this great moment and opportunity of ours. 

The first of these schools is the Socialist School. The second 
has grown out of the Socialist School under the pressure of real 
things, but is by this time perfectly distinct and even contradictory 
to it. It may be called the Servile School. . A third issue, and one 
to which as yet no name attaches, is of even greater moment than 
the Socialist theory or the imperfect servile practice in new legis- 
lation. It may be called the Distributive or Associative State: that 
is, a State organized economically along the lines imperfectly 
achieved, but aimed at, by the Middle Ages. The ideal standing be- 
fore this issue from our economic anarchy is a State based upon a 
wide distribution of the means of production among a determin- 
ing number of the families that build up a State. Such a distribu- 
tion (it is maintained) is normal to the human temper and to all 
we know of human conduct in the past. It is rendered stable by 
the codperative instinct which a popular experience of property 
breeds, it is the only economic arrangement consonant with personal 
liberty, and it has behind it the weighty concrete argument of his- 
torical experience. It is an ideal to which I myself adhere. 

That such an economic arrangement can be developed out of 
the present economic anarchy will be the prime thesis of this 
article; secondly, it will also be its thesis that, should it be 
developed, it would permanently establish a secure basis for the 
economic well-being of the families that build up the State; thirdly, 
that if so excellent an issue is to be determined it must be deter- 
mined now—for the greatness of our moment consists in this: that 
we have a very high opportunity, but an opportunity very limited in 
time. Let the moment pass, not the Socialist, but the Servile State — 
is the only other and necessary consequence following upon our 
negligence. 


II. 


The Socialist contention is that economic circumstance is the 
master of social development, or at any rate the great conditioning 
factor of it: that the human will is impotent to change the major 
economic conditions of the moment; that they must be recognized 
as absolute before we attempt a reform; that we must pour into 
them, as into 2 sort of mold, whatever new society we desire to 
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make; that we can change the stuff of economic society, as it were, 

but not its shape. Socialists see the means of production in few 

hands; they see the means of production getting into fewer hands ; 
still; they see the mass of men proletarian—that is, dependent for 

life upon doles normally equivalent to mere subsistence, and of- 

fered to the majority in very small amounts and at very infrequent 

intervals, by the minority, out of the total produce of labor. 

All this they conceive as being unchangeable. It is economic 
fact and its own master. In its present form it is, of course, in- 
tolerable, for it means that the great mass of men have no cer- : 
tainty for the morrow, and a large minority—an increasing one— 
has not only no certainty, but not even a sufficiency of mere sub- 
sistence. The result is the abomination of poverty we see around us. 

The Socialist, regarding the major lines of this as immutable 
and seeking to make life tolerable again, picks out what is, in his 
view, not immutable but subject to direct human enactment. “ Let 
the means of production,” he says, “be taken from the minority 
that now possesses them. Let their possession be vested in the State, 
and let the machinery of production be controlled by men elected 
as our politicians are elected today for public office. Then will the 
whole matter be solved. There will be no uncertainty, for the 
elected politicians who will control the machine of industry will 
have no competitive motive, and, being elected by the mass, will 
see to it that the mass has a sufficiency given it out of the total 
produce of labor. Given that, the control of the elected politicians 
by the masses could be sufficiently exact,” says the Socialist, “ and 
everything that man requires of his economic effort is fulfilled un- 
der this scheme. It would be possible (always supposing the poli- 
ticians to be in a sufficient dread of the public and that public to 
be just to minorities) to enrich the whole of life, to give leisure 
to every family, to remove every sort of insecurity, save such as 
cannot be detached from the duration of human life.” 

In his contention that the machine, with its great body of per- 
manent officials and elected politicians to control them, would pro- 

.vide a minimum and secure a minimum for a time, the Socialist 
is by every analogy of social history right. In every prison, school, 
workhouse, we can see for ourselves officials working such machines 
without too much self-seeking, and controlled by a system of checks 
from too much private advantage. 

In his contention that the means of production are in a very 


few hands, and are tending, under our system of morals, to get into 
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fewer hands, the Socialist is again right; and nothing is more fu- 
tile or comic than the attempts men make to meet the Socialist con- 
tention by any denial of this, and by pictures of the present State 
which pretend it to have as a “backbone” something called the 
“ public ’—a mass of citizens, owning and contented and free. 

The Socialist is right in much of his protest against the or- 
ganization of present-day society, and in his contention that the 
new machine he advocates would eliminate those particular evils, 
and would (until it grew rusty) grind out sufficiency and security 
for all. 

But the scheme of the Socialist involves the negation of a 
certain human institution of no little importance; an institution 
upon which depends a whole host of things which men have found 
just as necessary as bread; an institution which they have never 
in any phase of their being foregone, save with. the deliberate in- 
tention of doing something exceptional, opposed to their general 
nature, and singled out as a peculiar, difficult and anomalous feat. 
This is the institution of property. 

If you could get rid of the psychology peculiar to human 
lovers, then no doubt you could establish “ free love”’ on the one 
hand, or “eugenics” on the other. If you could get rid of the 
human attachment men.have to the human groups that made them 
what they are, then no doubt you could get rid of war. If you 
could get rid of the human necessity for eating and drinking, you 
could solve at a blow heaven knows how many of the troubles 
that affect humanity. And if you could get rid of the human in- 
stitution of property, of the human instinct from which it arose, 
and of the human purposes which it serves, then you would as 
a necessary consequence develop (whether in a primitive or a com- 
plex condition of industry matters not at all) the scheme of pro- 
duction which the Socialist advocates. For that scheme has all 
the advantages which can attach to production for the purpose of 
human consumption—rapidity, security, calculability, efficiency of 
control, universal knowledge of requirements, etc—if a human 
community be indeed only a community organized for consuming 
wealth. 

But this institution of: property—even if, as some Socialists 
maintain, but a memory or survival—does exist. It attaches to 
land, to the means of production, to instruments, quite as much as 
to objects of. consumption, and that for a reason which will be 
developed ifthe succeeding parts of this article, when it will be 
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attempted to be shown why this particular institution bears the 
strength it does, and how, standing against and thwarting the So- 
cialist effort, it canalizes the results of that effort out of their 
original channel and diverts them towards what becomes, in prac- 
tice, less and less the Collectivist and more and more the Servile 
State. 


III. 


We shall see, as we go further in this inquiry, how the Socialist 
theory, in spite of the enormous driving power behind it (which 
consists in its lucidity, combined with its motives of pity and jus- 
tice) begins, the moment it enters the field of practical results, 
to be diverted from its true object and to produce in actual life, 
not the Collectivist, but the Servile State. 

_ When it appears in the human field of daily life its impetus is 
deflected by something human, and that something human is the 
institution of property. It is because property is all that it has 
been and must be as a human institution that the Collectivist, or 
Socialist, theory fails to establish a’ political result consonant to it- 
self. It is the strength of property in human life, the firmness of 
its roots in the human mind, which does not permit any scheme to 
obtain a human realization unless it allows for that great human 
thing. 

Now what is this major human institute which so stands in the 
way of all schemes, perfect, sure for its exclusion, and which wrecks 
in particular the practical effort of the Socialist to reform our 
present intolerable system of production? It is essential to grasp 
what property is if we are to understand at all the nature of the 
problem before us, and the causes that lend to the present crisis in 
industrial civilization the opportunity which it presents. 

We must, of course, neglect the mere error which connects the 
idea of property with the privilege of the few. In so far as 
but a few of the freemen of a community own property, in so far 
the principle of property in that community is wounded. When (as 
is the case of modern England or America) very few indeed own 
and the mass is ignorant of this elementary factor in citizenship, 
then property as an institution in the State is sick or dying; and to 
talk of the “ defence of property ” under such circumstances when 
one really means “an apology for the exclusion of most citizens 
from citizenship ” is to express a contradiction in terms. 
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But even though we neglect mere muddle-headed confusion 
over the word “ property” with the present congestion of owner- 
ship in a few hands, and even though we confine our criticism to 
more intelligent opposition, we shall find that wherever property 
is denied or belittled in its human import, that denying or be- 
littling is due to a narrow lack of comprehension. 

Thus there is the typically sophistical view that property is 
“the extension of personality.” It is nothing of the kind, any 
more than boats are things with sails. Some forms, but only some 
forms, of property include this sense of an extension of person- 
ality. Only for some kinds of property need we profess affection 
or personal recognition or even personal acquaintance; and it is 
the daily experience of all sane men that when we suffer a lesion in 
our sense of property (when, to put the matter plainly, we are 
robbed) our indignation at the injustice has not necessarily any- 
thing to do with our attachment to, or even comprehension of, the 
object of which we are unjustly deprived. Nay, it need not be 
an object at all; it need be but a right or even a future claim 
to establish. The sense of injustice, if we are tricked or forced 
out of it, is the same as the sense of injustice when we lose 
an object loved, though in the latter case additional emotion pro- 
ceeding from personal attachment arises. 

Property is not a sentiment only or necessarily attaching to 
things covered by or usual to our daily and personal habit. 
Neither is property, as others again pretend, most insufficiently, 
a mere power to consume, the loss of it a mere loss of power to 
consume, and our indignation at that loss mere disappointment of 
greed. 

This detestable crudity is common on the lips of those innu- 
merable unfortunates in England and America who have never 
known what property might bring, and on the lips of those con- 
temptible men who by some accident of cunning or worse have 
acquired powers of material enjoyment superior to the circum- 
stances of their birth. It is, again, the view of dependents, men 
born to be dependent, for whom a fixed purchasing power, doled 
out at fixed intervals of time, is the sole economic aspect of life. 
That property includes this function of consumption is self- 
evident: that property is synonymous with so small a thing can only 
be held by those who know nothing of the story of mankind or 
even of contemporary life. 

A man possessed of property which, y whatever economic ac- 
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cident, provides him with an independent supply isin a position 
morally select from a man not so possessed; nor will you find a 
society wherein property is well distributed, though the economic 
values consumable in it be small, content to exchange its lot with 
a society in which the economic values consumable are far higher, 
but in which property has been allowed to lapse into few hands. 

On the contrary, rather than allow such a conversion from the 
propertied to the salaried condition, not only societies but indi- 
viduals have desperately fought, and, save on a few historic occa- 
sions of specific and definable disaster (such as that of the Eng- 
lish peasant in the sixteenth century), their fight has been success- 
ful because it was normal to man’s breed. 

What, then, is this institution, and what is its full definition? 
It is an institution concrete, organic, complex as is man: fitting 
him close like a garment, as does every other institution which 
man has developed in his social action to satisfy a general need— 
and that need was the need of the sub-unit within any society to 
react upon and to influence, to mold, and, under the freest cir- 
cumstances, actually to direct the powers of the whole. 

Thus the family, the hardest and clearest unit of all, was 
desperately determined to own; for, if it did not own, three mighty 
teachers—instinct, common sense, and experience—quickly taught 
it that it would find a master in whomsoever else should own— 
whether you might call that ‘someone else” the despot of the 
State, or the slave-driver, or the foreign tyrant. 

Thus, also, every corporation other than the family forming 
healthily and recognized sub-units within the State (as religious 
bodies in pagan or in Christian lands, and a hundred other forms 
of codperative life) desired to own and insisted upon ownership. 

More curious still, and perhaps more instructive, is it to note 
that even the individual within any of these units must also claim 
ownership (whether tolerated or legally expressed makes no dif- 
ference) lest his life be unfree. In some small measure the young 
child against his parents, in a much larger measure the adolescent, 
always the mother and the wife, appear possessed of some such 
fence or ring defending them against the will of others. 

The attempt to distinguish between this craving for property 
in things consumable in enjoyment and things -consumable in pro- 
duction is academic, not real; no man has ever felt it. If any- 
thing, the instinct which rightly couples ownership with freedom 
is stronger in the case of capital or land, of instruments and of the 
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soil, than in the case of things to be worn or eaten or contemplated, 
or in any way personally consumed. By the first we are defended 


in our honor, our virility, our courtesy, and our self-regard, that is, 


to existence worth having; the second to existence only. 

Property, then, has in every healthy society, and in all the his- 
toric time of which we have exact record, existed by the guarantee 
of what we call in private life our honor, in public our freedom. 
In States such as those of the miserable and cancered modern in- 
dustrial type the decay of property is at once apparent in that decay 
of that honor and of that freedom. The mass of citizens cease to 
be of influence upon the conduct of the State; the mass of men 
have learned to sell themselves. 

Those cooperative sanctities of guild and custom which ap- 
parently restrict property under simple and healthy conditions of 
communal life are, to the adequate student, its peculiar safeguards, 
and exist only in order to maintain the right to own and to see 
that that right shall be confirmed and continual experience spread 
throughout the commonwealth. 

It may be argued with great force that certain conditions in 
our particular diseased society forbid the immediate or even ulti- 
mate reéstablishment of property, and that in despair of its re- 
éstablishment something inhuman indeed but less vile than what we 
have, must be attempted. With this very powerful contention, the 
contention of the physician who advises abnormal remedies to the 
sick man, we will deal later. 

Let it be permitted for the purpose of any general survey that 
this human institution of property has been and still is, even in 
decaying societies where it is most abused, of the very stuff of 
human morals. It is, at any rate, this obstacle of property, standing 
rooted in the centre of men’s affairs, which has canalized and de- 
flected the Socialist effort of our time. That effort has had to 
reckon with property, has been compelled to capitulate to it, even 
in its most degraded and diseased form. As a consequence of that 
capitulation a society bitten with Collectivist theory produces today, 
not a Collectivist, but a Servile State in which the many shall be 
permanently subject to the few; the many forever dispossessed, 
the few forever their masters. 

That this Servile State is the master peril of our time, and 
also that it can be avoided if the greatness of our unique moment 
be seized, is the thesis of what follows. 
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IV. 


Property is an institution essential to political freedom. Sev- 
eral property—that is, property owned by a free family or a group 
of such against the community—is codrdinate with our conception 
of liberty. No class of freemen has long survived without it. 
No society ignorant of freemen severally possessed of instruments 
and of the soil, and so constituting the State, can be discovered in 
the long record of Europe. European societies may be imagined 
ignorant of freemen and several property in land and tools and 
stores. Historically none exist. 

At the basis of Collectivism (or Socialism—for, save as mean- 
ing Collectivism, the word “ Socialism” is too vague to use) lies 
a negation of several property in instruments and in the soil. This 
negation is not the positive foundation of Socialism, but it is a 
necessary condition of Socialism. Postulate the several possession 
of land and goods as normal to our blood and you cannot—what- 
ever your feelings against the present state of society—accept the 
Socialist remedy. Conceive of such possession as accidental, as 
something which European men can learn to do without and yet 
remain themselves, and the Socialist remedy for our sufferings 
follows, as irresistibly in practice as is a mathematical demonstra- 
tion in theory. 

It might be imagined, then, that this institution and that 
theory would meet and clash: that Socialists in power or Socialism 
in action would necessarily be compelled to attack, deny, destroy 
the institution which was a direct negative of their fundamentals; 
and so it would be if the Socialist held a creed or if Socialism could 
boast an instituting force. 

But it is not so. The most ardent adherents of Socialism still 
hold not a creed but a theory, and this theory breeds no instituting 
force. Property, therefore, proves itself the master wherever the 
struggle is joined. Property deflects the Socialist effort, changes its 
direction and its nature, molds it, as a solid form molds the fluid 
that meets it. Of property, its prime contradiction, Socialism 
in action takes the most particular and deferential heed. Socialist 
action, in practice, begins by bowing to and admitting property, and 
this attempted compromise between a thing and an idea, not only 
irreconcilable but flatly contradictory, results, of course, in the 
ruin of the idea. What emerges from the blend is not a Col- 
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lectivist Society nor the beginning of one, but the very definite 
origins of a society whose principle of existence will be the orderly 
and compulsory production by non-owners of surplus wealth so- 
cially guaranteed to owners. 

This formula is at once inclusive and exclusive. It expresses 
all elements necessarily present in the new society which is in 
process of birth, it admits no elements not necessarily present. 
Thus the non-owners will probably be a large majority, the owners 
a small minority, in such a society; but the essentials of that so- 
ciety consist not in the proportion of owners to non-owners, but in 
the order and compulsion of the non-owning workers. 

Again, it would be loose to write “wealth” without the 
qualification ‘“‘ surplus.”” The non-owning workers, however harshly 
compelled, must live. 

Again, it is no definition of any possible State that wealth in 
it shall be thus produced by compulsion unless the compulsion be 
organized, that is, orderly; for order alone can give that security 
without which compulsion would be inapplicable. 

Again, mere order without compulsion would lead neither to 
this novel society nor to any other. The exact tabulation, number- 
ing, etc., of the non-owning workers would be ineffectual to their 
regular and uninterrupted production were that production not 
ensured by penalties. Freemen non-owners will necessarily attempt 
to obtain for their labor the highest price; that is, they will con- 
tinually attempt to encroach upon that margin of surplus to enjoy 
which is the owner’s whole economic purpose. Freemen non-own- 
ing are an anomaly. Their discontent, their lack of security, 
coupled with their power to bargain and their legal right to grant 
or withhold a labor of which they cannot accumulate and control 
the result nor enjoy the full fruit, necessarily make of an economic 
society over which the political freedom of the non-owner lingers, 
welter and an anarchy increasingly intolerable. 

Finally, the surplus wealth enjoyed by the owners in such a 
society is socially guaranteed; did not the forces of society guar- 
antee its reception, it would never be received. It is not the 
sagacity, the physical strength, or the ability in any function of 
life which ensures to,one man a part of what another has produced 
by his labor; it is the law and the punishments enforceable by the 
law. 

For a society thus organized so as to repose upon the orderly 
and compulsory*production of wealth by non-owners for the bene- 
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fit of owners some name must be found, that we may recognize 
and discuss it. The name most accurately consonant with the genius 
of our language is The Servile State. 

The only two kinds of labor in another’s interest known to 
man are the labor that is due in performance of a contract with 
that other of length neither unreasonable nor indefinite, and the 
labor which that other or someone acting for him compels the per- 
formance of without regard to the performer’s will. 

To the first we attach in English the title of free labor: the 
second we call servile. That contract as much as compulsion must 
be enforceable by penalties is obvious, for the gulf lies not between 
penalties more or less severe, but between the motive of their im- 
position. You may punish a man with death for breach of a 
voluntary contract of labor and yet leave that labor free, with all 
the economic consequences attached to free labor. You may punish 
a man with nothing harsher than a severe diet for a refusal to work 
under compulsion, and yet, if he yield to such pressure, establish 
his labor as servile. 

Note that the word servile will never be used when, or tf, the 
change comes upon us. It has ancient connotations which Euro- 
peans remember with distrust and bears an ill savor. Other words 
have already appeared. We have “the class with (say) eight hun- 
dred dollars a year,” the “labor colony,” “compulsory arbi- 
tration.” Behind all these, whatever name is used, the thing is 
slavery. 

So the Romans would not have a “king ”—but they were not 
averse to an emperor at last. 


V. 


We have seen that the fundamental institution of property, 
with its profound roots in every part of our law, custom and tradi- 
tion, and its close grip on all our popular morals has and must de- 
flect any theoretical Socialist action in Europe; has and must 
canalize that theoretical action towards a direction quite different 
from its original intention; has and must produce a third thing 
utterly different from the Collectivist and even from the old pro- 
prietorial conceptions of the State. This novel thing which is upon 
us we have said was best described in English by the term The Ser- 
vile State. Two warnings essential to the discussion of this matter 
are here properly to be introduced. 
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The first is that the word servile in this strict definition con- 
notes neither positive nor relative evil. The Servile State may be 
in any man’s judgment a better or a worse thing than the anarchy 
called industrialism or the fixed equilibrium of a State of free 
owners. Its good or evil, its advisability or rejection are matters 
to be separately discussed. Our immediate business is only to see 
it for what it is, and to appreciate that its beginnings are already 
upon us. 

The second is that the economic welter in which industrialism 
has struggled for two generations cannot, save by metaphor, be 
called “ servile”*—and metaphor is the ruin of clear thinking, or 
rather, an excuse for muddled thinking and for the substitution of 
emotion for intelligence—inexcusable in those departments of 
energy where definition is the object of the mind. 

You may say, if you wish, that the laborer is “ virtually ’”’ com- 
pelled, is a “ wage-slave”” and so forth. But between the servile 
condition and the free there is a sharp boundary. You are on the 
one side when the courts will not enforce labor in the absence 
of a definite and limited contract, on the other when they will. 

This boundary our society is now on the act of crossing; but 
before proceeding to consider the consequences of such a step, 
whose opportunity lends so grave an import to our day, let us see 
how a conclusion so singularly different from the Socialist ideal 
has begun to arise and will undoubtedly expand in the future out 
of Socialist action. 

The Socialist ideal was (and is) that of a State in which the 
means of production should be held in trust for the community 
by its officers, put to use by the members of the community at 
work under the direction of such officers, and the produce dis- 
tributed according to any one of many schemes, indifferent to pure 
Socialism. That produce might be evenly shared, it might (more 
reasonably) be competitively shared according to the abilities in 
manual skill or directing power of the citizens employed. 

In this ideal the prime necessity was the absence of several 
ownership in the land and the instruments of production, but the 
consequences attached to such a society were the objects and mo- 
tives of its supporters. These were security, sufficiency for all, 
economy of production, the codrdination of economic effort, etc. 
The motives which impelled a man towards Socialism were 
thus various. « It was not a general scheme of life, a body whence 
a foison of development might organically spring; it could not 
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therefore inspire and live, as a city or a State, as Islam or the 
Catholic Church, have done. It was a system, and it satisfied 
in varying men very varying and sometimes morally opposite de- 
mands. Some, and some only, principally hated as unjust the ad- 
vantage which permitted the owner in our diseased society to ex- 
ploit the non-owner; others were much more nearly concerned 
with other things. 

One man was appalled by the lack of security in the modern 
world. He saw its’ proletariat permanently ridden by a nightmare 
and its very owners rich today and ruined tomorrow—with all the 
abominations of the heat which panic breeds. Socialism would 
remedy that. 

Another was appalled by the lack of sufficiency. He saw a 
human family huddled in one room and starved. It sickened him: 
Socialism would remedy that. 

Another was irritated by the lack of order. How fair was a 
great estate all so neat and well managed, with its great house in 
the architecture of St. Pancras station, its exact accounts, its 
graveled roads and its laurels, its model dairy, its well-managed 
farms! How infinitely better than the hugger-mugger of a 
peasantry! Well, Socialism would turn his country into that—but 
“that ” on still grander scale. 

Another had a violent appetite for numbers, calculations, ta- 
bles, etc. Socialism offered him an orgy. 

Now each of these men could satisfy his chief desire without 
insisting on the full claim which Socialism put forward. True, 
each set out with the full claim in his mind, and each, very visibly, 
expected it to be met at last, believing, before he came in touch 
with reality, that no obstacle to its realization existed save the 
imperfect comprehension of men. But when a very serious ob- 
stacle indeed was met by him at the very threshold of his adventure, 
he paused to ask whether that obstacle would, if he admitted its 
continued existence, compromised with it, forebore to destroy it, 
allow him in turn to satisfy his demand. That obstacle was the 
profoundly rooted human institution of property. 

“TI cannot have Socialism as I have heard it preached and let 
property stand,” thinks he, “but, after all, the practical thing” 
(which: means in such men’s minds the thing they want) “ is sta- 
tistics ” (or sufficiency, or security, or order, or economy, or what 
not—according to his special feeling). 

He soon discovers that he can have his darling social result— 
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and yet leave property standing. The family can inhabit not one 
room but five—still owned by another man. The laborer can be 
guaranteed the regular, not the intermittent, use of the machine— 
which another man can yet consistently continue to own and to 
draw profit from. Order? The owner is delighted that the 
State should help him to establish it. Economy? Why, that ideal 
is his very own—it is the life of his industrial system. 

Each and all of these men find themselves satisfied by a system 
which leaves the owner still owning, still gathering his surplus 
values from the total value of produce of labor, but owning in a 
society which guarantees security and sufficiency to all, which has 
all in perfect order, all tabulated, analyzable, organized. 

The product of all such demands combined with the main- 
tenance of a restricted owning class is precisely the Servile State 
and none other. The combination of the principle of property with 
those other principles of exactitude, economy, sufficiency, security, 
etc., "for the proletariat, imposed upon a social condition where 
ownership remains in the hands of a few, produces that new thing, 
a society where non-owners of the means of production produce 
in an orderly manner and under compulsion, values the surplus of 
which is socially guaranteed to the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. Neither party to the alliance—the various types who 
thought themselves “ Socialists,” nor the owners of land and capi- 
tal—directed themselves towards such a goal. In company both 
arrive at it. 


VI. 


We said at the close of the last article that the reader, though 
intellectually convinced of the probability that our industrial (or 
capitalistic) societies would tend towards the Servile State, might 
still ask whether any particular example of its advent was before 
us. The examples are numerous: the Servile State has already be- 
gun. If its origins now apparent are unchecked in their growth, 
it will flower and will at last bear fruit and be perfect according 
to its kind, and slavery, the aboriginal institution from which we 
sprang, will be restored among us. 

I will ask my readers to consider three matters in this connec- 
tion. : 
First, tke root of all, the state of the public mind in England 
and America towards the capitalist and the proletarian; secondly, 
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the public acts to which that state of mind is already necessarily 
led; thirdly, the immediate proposals, the suggested laws, which 
are already half accepted and whose accomplishment as laws are 
imminent. (I shall take specific examplés of such laws from Eng- 
lish experience, as with this I am naturally more familiar; but the 
reader can duplicate such examples in any contemporary legislation 
in his own country.) 

As to the first of these, the state of mind, which is the root 
of all. We note in the modern industrial state no conception of 
property save as the privilege of a few. 

Conversely all the efforts of those who desire to raise the 
majority of their fellowmen and to restore their dignity are directed 
not towards ownership, nor towards Collectivism, but towards the 
security and sufficiency of the proletariat remaining proletarian. In 
the concrete, “to raising wages and making employment regular.” 

Again, our industrial society recognizes large property as sa- 
cred: not property in itself at all. Its readiness to compensate for 
loss increases in potential with the amount of the loss. Great in- 
terests destroyed by some public act are always fully recouped and 
usually with a bonus added (e. g., Irish land and land purchased for 
railways). Small interests are barely recouped. A million tiny in- 
terests are not repaid at all, as the street vendors, the little shops 
in “improved areas,” the carters and carriers whom a railroad 
destroys, etc. Our whole legal system presupposes that the poor 
man will hardly use the law at all of his own initiative. 

Finally, you have upon the mental side of the thing, the 
religious, if I may so term it, aspect.of wealth. By which I mean 
the habit of mind by which men in our industrial society are really 
thought to be in some way mystically superior to their fellowmen, 
if by any means they have acquired the legal disposition of the 
means of production; respect is thus paid them in proportion to 
the interests which they have so acquired. A different tone is 
adopted towards these men by every public organ and even by the 
judiciary. The purchase by these men of administrative and legis- 
lative bodies is in many communities thought normal. 

But the state of mind in a society, though it is the root of 
all, is not a thing susceptible of positive proof. The acts neces- 
sarily following upon that state of mind are susceptible of positive 
proof. 

‘ Consider three of these acts now apparent: the nature of 
modern public enterprise in the industrial states; the forms taken 
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by relief; the experiments in the formation of novel economic in- 
stitutions. 

Modern public enterprise boasts that it tends towards munic- 
ipal ownership and State ownership. It does nothing of the kind. 
It tends and now actually exercises not State and municipal owner- 
ship, but State and municipal profit gathering for capitalists! A 
town proposes to “own” its tramways. Desiring to “own’”’ its 
tramways, what does it do? Does it confiscate them to its use? 
God forbid! That would be Socialism. Does it put a tax upon the 
rich and with that tax gradually purchase the tramways? Good 
heavens, no! It borrows the tramways at so much per cent; in 
other words it guarantees the owners of the rails, the vehicles, etc., 
a fixed toll to be levied from the commonwealth free of their 
old risk and trouble. It solemnly consents to a tax upon the 
community and makes itself the gatherer of that tax. But the 
town does so (a critic may say) under a sinking fund, which will 
at last make it full owner. To this there are two replies: First, that 
the sinking fund simply means that much more than the toll they 
would ordinarily have got is yearly paid to the original owners, 
so that there is an exactly proportionate surplus available for 
reinvestment: in other words, the system leaves the original owners 
and capitalism in general a little stronger than they and it were 
before. 

Secondly, that the rate of new borrowing for new experiments 
is carefully arranged to be very much more rapid than any chance 
of repayment can be. The few rich capitalists have found that they 
can trick the community by so simple a trick as “ municipal enter- 
prise,” back it for all it is worth—while it pays them—and now 
after some seventy years of such experiments, States and towns 
are far, far more strictly tied to the few owners of the means of 
production than they were at the beginning. It was intended that 
they should be so tied. 

With forms of relief it is the same thing. We tax the whole 
community to provide pensions. We are content to tax it to pro- 
vide security. But never by any chance do we provide property. 
No scheme to set up even the beginnings of an independent man- 
hood are so much as discussed. The thing would be thought 
grotesque. In all these schemes of relief which have come into 
actual being, there is not one that does not tend to make the re- 
lieved man more and more the plaything of officials, which offi- 
cials, note, aré not, emphatically not, the officials of a State be- 
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ginning to be Collectivist, but are more and more the officials of a 
State owned and run by the possessors of the means of production. 

With social experiments it is the same thing. To create small 
freeholds with public money is something futile, reactionary, out of 
date, laughed out of court. We must make the small owner a 
tenant, not as silly boys at the university are told, “ of the State,” 
or of the county, or of the towns, any more than Irish peasants 
of old were tenants of that absurb abstraction “ the absentee land- 
lord.” The new bodies on whom our experiments are made are 
tenants of those to whom the community is mortgaged, just as the 
Irish tenants of old were, in economic reality, the tenants of Lon- 
don, Paris, or Frankfort moneylenders. 

There is no act of the new beginnings which makes for the 
creation of one farthing’s worth of property in the mass of the 
proletariat, or which has put an additional pound’s or dollar’s 
worth of property into public hands; and conversely there is not 
one which does not within its power make of the proletariat a thing 
to grind out toll, nor one which prevents that toll being increasingly 
paid to the increasingly few owners of the means of production. 

The third part of the argument must now be presented. If the 
mental attitude, the “taking for granted,” of your modern ‘In- 
dustrial State points towards the Servile State; if its latest acts 
show examples of the actual beginnings of the Servile State, the 
new proposals immediately before us are still more clearly and 
universally of such a character. 

I will take as a typical example of such legislation (an example 
which, as I have said, can be duplicated in the legislation of any 
other industrialized country besides England) the more or less 
recent English Minority Report on the Poor Law. This report was 
drawn up by capitalists with the leave and approval of capitalists, 
received its backing in England in the country houses, and its chief 
provision openly recommends the compulsion to labor of such men 
as are not possessed of the means of production. This report was 
only just prevented by prompt discovery and denunciation from 
becoming law. The constantly recurring insurance bills, of which 
the present mortally wounded English experiment is but a type, 
take for granted the compulsory and organized taxing of the 
proletariat, a complete inquisition of the populace by local comit- 
tees of the well-to-do; the dependence of wage-earners upon capi- 
talist masters, who shall be responsible for all details of the lives 
of the populace and all measures for their financial coercion. 
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Numerous bills, forerunners of any number more, with their 
provisions for compelling the proletariat to work at a wage fixed 
in spite of them, make their constant appearance in every legisla- 
tive body the world over, bills which recognize and act upon the 
conception of the State where those few who own shall be guar- 
anteed in ownership, and those many who labor shall be compelled 
to labor. 

All are expressions of one spirit, all—whether of reforms 
proposed, of acts in being, or of mental states—all proceed from 
these two general conceptions combined: first, that the wealthy 
possessors of the means of production must be left secure, guar- 
anteed almost in proportion to their wealth; secondly, that the 
populace minister to them is best organized, tabulated, policed, con- 
trolled, and the great mass of the proletariat compelled to an un- 
failing and secure labor. 

That is the Servile State. 





AN ARCHANGEL’S QUERY. 
BY AUGUSTUS DAVID MALLEY. 


Atort before the Gate I stand and gaze 
Upon the vast returning host of saved souls; 
On those who now from frontier fight, 
From dark morass, at last come back to us. 
A fighting legion rare in truth were they, 
And not untried by sin, and temptings sore; 
The weight of flesh, false sight, 

And heart impared by Adam’s fall. 

I feel not what this strife of earth 

May mean: 

And God Himself hath wedded 


With this dust; 

Now home they come, these soldier souls, 
' To take their seats, 

Midst heaven’s patriarchs. 

















BROTHER POTAMIAN. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., Sc.D. 


WHE twentieth century at its opening promised to be 
the era of electricity, and to show a magnificent de- 
‘velopment of electrical science, an expectation which 
has been amply justified by the sequel. Just at this 
time the Latimer Clark Collection of works on elec- 
=. was ee ras to the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. The gift was made by Professor Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, 
who said in the deed of gift: “ My object in securing the collec- 
tion was to present the books to our Institute, and make it the 
custodian of the most complete electrical library in the world.” 
There is no doubt that Dr. Wheeler accomplished his object. Mr. 
Latimer Clark of London had been engaged for many years in 
making a collection of books on electricity. Time, money and 
patient search had been as nothing in the quest for everything that 
pertained “to the historical or technical side of electrical science 
or the electrical arts,” and his efforts had their reward in a unique 
collection of books. 

A library of this kind is immensely valuable, and indeed it is 
probable that no amount of money could duplicate Mr. Latimer 
Clark’s collection. Such a library, however, to be available needs 
not only to be placed where it can be readily consulted under the 
freest possible conditions, but it requires absolutely an annotated 
catalogue to act as guide to those wishing to consult it. Dr. 
Wheeler, therefore, stipulated, as the conditions of his gift, that 
the library should. be properly housed, and a complete catalogue be 
prepared at once in the name of the Institute, a bound copy of 
which was to be placed in the hands of each of its members. 

The question was to- find a man who could do this properly. 
The compiler of such a catalogue must be well versed in the phy- 
sical sciences, and-above all in the science of electricity. He must 
also know the history of science and particularly of electrical 
science. It is needless to say a great many scientists are entirely 
ignorant of the hhistory of their own department of knowledge, else 
we would not hear so much of the Church’s opposition to science. 


Besides this, a wide knowledge of modern and ancient languages 
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was requisite since these books are written in all languages, and 
most of them prior to the nineteenth century in Latin, that being 
the academic or universal language which formerly every scholar 
wrote and every scholar read. 

Where in America could a broad scholar of this calibre, literally 
an “ Admirable Crichton” of knowledge ancient and modern, lin- 
guistic and scientific be found, who would, moreover, be willing to 
give the time and take the pains necessary to the making of such 
a catalogue. It was typically the work of a recluse; exactly the 
sort of patient, scholarly work that the monks of the olden time 
did for the preservation of the classics in copying and collating 
manuscripts, or the Renaissance scholars in cataloguing the vari- 
ations of readings in manuscripts in their time. So it is not sur- 
prising that the Institute of Electrical. Engineers had recourse 
to a “monk” of the modern time who bore the humble title of 
“Christian Brother.” Brother Potamian of New York City, for 
years teacher of physics and electricity at Manhattan College, 
the Christian Brothers’ famous old school, accepted the task, and 
accomplished it not only acceptably, but in a manner that greatly 
enhanced the value of the library. Scientific scholars everywhere 
welcomed his work as a fundamental contribution to the bibliog- 
raphy of science. In the preface to the Catalogue the managing 
editor said: 


It is difficult to find terms in which to express adequately 
the debt of gratitude that the members of the Institute owe to 
Brother Potamian for his devoted labor in their behalf as repre- 
sented by the descriptive and critical notes accompanying the 
title entries of the Catalogue. The work involved in the task 
extended over seven years, and was performed in a spirit akin 
to that which animated the scholarly writers of the early periods 
(the monks of the Middle Ages) who are so largely represented 
in the library, and who had no other incentive to their sus- 
tained labors than innate love of learning and the desire to 
share knowledge gained with others. Works of the ages when 
Latin was the language of learning have become sealed books 
to the modern scientific man, and Brother Potamian in pointing 
out in detail the contributions of other writers to the body of 
electrical and magnetical knowledge has not only done justice 
to the memory of men who were forces in their generation, 
but in so doing has also enabled the reader to appreciate as real 
personalities what otherwise might be to him mere names of 
the past devoid of present human interest. But delving into 
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famous old tomes and delectable examination of the rarities of 
electrical literature, were but incidents in the course of the 
work ‘accomplishd by Brother Potamian. Months and years 
passed in the painstaking search for hidden gems, for matter 
of notable interest in every book in the collection, however 
slight might be the promise of reward for the labor bestowed. 
Naturally the result of a search of this kind, if reckoned in 
terms of volume, can be but slight in proportion to the time 
spent in carrying out the work. That in the present case a 
rich harvest of results have been garnered in, will appear from 
the brilliant introduction of Brother Potamian to the following 
pages which is in itself a contribution of the highest order to 
electrical literature, and one also that will cause revision of 
judgments on priority in various lines of electrical discovery. 
{ 
Brother Potamian’s introduction thus mentioned in the edi- 
torial preface is a monograph of thirty-five pages on the bibliog- 
raphy and literature of electrical science that is probably unex- 
celled as a compendium of information. Following a preliminary 
sketch of the career of Mr. Latimer Clark, of special interest be- 
cause Clark was a pioneer in the development of electric telegraphy 
and made a number of important original observations, comes a 
résumé of the more important works in the library. This con- 
stitutes in itself a very valuable history of the development of 
_ our knowledge of electricity. Brother Potamian dwells particularly 
on the fact that Mr. Clark discovered that “the force of a weak 
battery passes with equal rapidity along the line of a telegraph 
cable as that of a strong battery.” He it was who “ with a single 
Galvanic cell; consisting of a copper gun cap, a strip of zinc and 
a few drops of acid, sent messages not only to Newfoundland from 
Valencia, but there and back, twice traversing the breadth of the 
Atlantic.” 

In this introduction Brother Potamian corrects many false 
impressions as regards the history of electrical inventions. He 
traces, for instance, the gradual growth of the idea of trans- 
mitting signals by electricity to a distance, and shows how step 
after step was made by the simplification of practical applications, 
from the time when Volta suggested the use of his electrophorus 
in 1777, through Soemmering’s work at Munich in 1809, Ampére’s 
in Paris in 1821, Henry’s operative bell-signal telegraph in America 
in 1832, the needle telegraph of Gauss and Weber in 1833, and the 
Cooke Wheatstone apparatus of 1837. There was actually a 
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telegraph line for public service operated in England between Pad- 
dington (London) and Drayton, some five years before the first line 
was opened between Washington and Baltimore in this country, 
though this fact is sometimes forgotten by over enthusiastic 
American writers on the subject. 

So, too, the telephone is shown to be a gradual development. 
As early as 1854, more than twenty years before Graham Bell 
began his experiments, Charles Bourseul of Paris claimed to be 
able to transmit the spoken word even to a long distance. ‘ His 
apprehension of the fundamental principle of the telephone was 
clear and accurate, and his brief description of it very much the 
same as we give today.” He said: “One person will have to 
speak to one of the plates while the other holds the second to his 
ear, this enabling the former to converse as if in private with his 
distant friend.” 

A single paragraph of this introduction will show how packed 
it is with detailed, accurate information. In discussing the in- 
vention of the terms used in electricity and allied sciences Brother 
Potamian says (p 35): 


Verbal curiosities hastily gleaned from works in the Library 
would include the coinage of the term affinity by Albertus 
Magnus, barometer by Boyle, gas by van Helmont, magnetic . 
inclination by Bond, electric circuit by Watson, electric potential 
by Green, galvanometer by Cumming, electromagnet by Stur- 
geon, and telephone by Wheatstone. The term electricity oc- 
curs for the first time in Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, 1646, page 51, and the plural noun electricities on 
page 79; magnetism occurs in Barlowe’s Magnetical Advertise- 
ments, 1616; while ’Hdextpouxyvyttopos, electromagnetismos, 
is the astonishing title which Father Kircher gives to a chapter 
of his Magnes sive de Arte Magnetica, 1641, beginning on page 
640. 


. The arrangement of the Catalogue proper is chronological. 
The first paragraph treats of the oldest book in the collection, 
a volume of the Encyclopedia written by Vincent of Beauvais, one 
of the three great encyclopedists of the thirteenth century. The 
Catalogue note is typical of Brother Potamian’s work. It describes 
the book, its relation to other books by the same author, gives the 
bibliography of this particular volume, and cites various special 
passages which have a relation to the history of magnetism and 
electricity, and more or less distantly related scientific phenomena. 
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Vincentius, Bellovacensis (Vincent of Beauvais) (1190- 
1264), Speculum Naturale. One volume in two parts. Two 
columns to page, 66 lines to column. 367-327 1. Folio. Ar- 
gentorati. (The peculiar “R” printer (Adolph Rusch?)), 
Strasburg (1473). Part of a famous encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages; other volumes of which were entitled: Speculum 
Morale, Speculum Historiale and Speculum Doctrinale. Book 
v.: Thunder, ch. 55; lightning, ch. 59; shooting stars, ch. 72; 
rainbow, ch. 74; Book ix.: the magnet in general, ch. 19; 
magnetic quotation from St. Augustine, ch. 20; uses of the 
magnet in medicine, ch. 21; a species of “adamant” (mag- 
net) useful in navigation for directive purposes (mariner’s 
compass), ch. 40. As in the case of many early incunabula, no 
title page was printed. The date 1468 has also been assigned 
in the present edition. This monumental work was printed 
no less than ten times between 1468 (?) and 1497. (See No. 
1349, Bourgeat. ) 


Following Vincent of Beauvais’ work we find that of Sacro- 
bosco, John of Holywood, by some said to have been an Irish- 
man, who after being at Oxford was Professor of Mathematics 
-at the University of Paris sometime in the thirteenth century. Then 
come a famous edition of Albertus Magnus, that of Venice 1494, 
copies of which are very rare; other volumes also by Albertus 
Magnus published at Vienna 1514 and Augsburg 1519; volumes 
by Nicholas of Cusa the great Cardinal mathematician of the fif- 
teenth century; of Purbach the great Renaissance mathematician ; 
of Marbodeus, the Archbishop of Rennes whose series of poems 
on precious stones contains one on the lodestone; and so on through 
the centuries. Although the Catalogue of an electrical library it 
contains ‘bibliographic information concerning works on nearly 
every subject under the sun, and by most of the great authors of the 
past. Pliny, Aristotle, Jerome Cardan and Agricola, Petrus Pere- 
grinus, Ptolemaeus, Porta, Gilbert and Scaliger, Goclenius, Branca, 
Cabeo and Galileo, Francis Bacon, Father Kircher, Descartes, and 
hosts of others are here represented. 

“A brief résumé of some of the items will best instance the 
precious information brought out by Brother Potamian in the 
course of the Catalogue. Under Number go, he calls attention to 
a series of poems, Prolusiones Academica, written by Father Strada, 
a Jesuit priest, and published at Lyons in 1617, in which the antic- 
ipation of the magnetic telegraph is very striking. This telegraph 
consisted of two needles stroked by the same lodestone, and attached 
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to two separate alphabetical dials situated at a distance from each 
other. In the priest poet’s imagination, the two friends seated 
before these dials at a prearranged hour of the day communicatéd 
with each other by spelling out the words each on his own dial, the 
needle on the other always corresponding to the movements made 
on the primary dial. The note made by Brother Potamian on this 
subject refers to books published at various times, containing 
similar anticipation, all to be found in this Wheeler Library. One 
of these is Porta’s book written by Joannes Baptista de la Porta 
on Natural Magic, and published at Naples in 1589. 

An extremely interesting note is that on the Biblia Nature 
of the famous Dutch biologist, Swammerdam. This work, pub- 
lished long after its author’s death, contains the record of a series 
of experiments on frogs’ legs, in which Swammerdam obtained in 
1658 muscular contractions by contacts with silver and copper 
wires. This preceded Galvani’s experiments by more than a cen- 
tury. The plates of this book are of such great interest that 
some of them have been reproduced in the Catalogue. 

Similar anticipations of very modern ideas in science are dis- 
covered and pointed out as occurring in many unlikely places. In 
Swedenborg’s works, the founder of the religious sect of the 
Swedenborgians, are discussions, with diagrams and illustrations, 
on “the causes and mechanism of magnetic force, the law of dis- 
tance, magnetic declination, its causes and how its value may be 
calculated,” and Brother Potamian shows that Swedenborg nearly 
two centuries age regarded light and heat as undulations in the 
ether of space. 

The illustrations of the Catalogue alone are of immense interest 
and value. Frontispieces of many of the great books have been 
copied, typical pages have been reproduced, portraits of distin- 
guished contributors to science given or characteristic illustrations 
of distinguished work. As many of these old illustrations were 
magnificent steel or copper plates, they reproduce very well, and the 
Catalogue is handsomely illustrated. In no single work that I 
know could one learn more about the history of science in con- 
densed form and the history of book-making down the centuries 
than in these two volumes of Brother Potamian’s Catalogue. Sur- 
prises meet one in many places. Petrus Peregrinus’ attempt at a 
perpetual motion engine, Mussenbroek’s lines of force around a 
magnet, Swammerdam’s frog prepared for experimentation are but 
a few of the wonders. 
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Brother Potamian had enjoyed some magnificent opportunities 
for the accumulation of first-hand information in science. Born in 
County Cavan, Ireland, seventy years ago, he came to America when 
very young and went to St. Bridget’s School, New York City. His 
talents attracted the attention of his pastor and of the Principal of 
the School, Rev. Brother Chronion. Aptitude for study, an in- 
clination to piety and a quiet, grave demeanor marked him out as 
one destined for a religious or sacerdotal career, and for a time it 
seemed as though he would be a priest. His predilection for teach- 
ing, however (everyone brought closely in contact with him soon 
recognized in him the born teacher), led him to become a Christian 
Brother. He perfected his education among the Brothers in Mon- 
treal and taught later in Quebec, so that French became almost 
as his native language. Opportunities were given him for the 
study of physics and chemistry as well as geology and the higher 
mathematics. German and Spanish he picked up for ‘himself 
that he might read scientific books in these languages. 

After teaching in Quebec, Brother Potamian was sent to Eng- 
land to teach in St. Joseph’s College, London. For more than 
twenty-five years he continued his educational work in the English 
capital, neglecting no opportunity afforded him by his position in 
this centre of educational and specially scientific work. By special 
scientific studies he qualified himself to pass his examinations at the 
University of London for the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Science. This brought him in contact with leaders of 
English scientific thought. As Professor of Physics, then as Vice- 
President and, later, President of the college, he became widely 
known in English educational circles. 

He was brought into close relations with some of the leading 
scientists of England, Lord Kelvin and his brother, James Thomp- 
son, St. George Mivart, Huxley and Tyndall. He was well and 
favorably known by Cardinals Manning and Newman, so one may 
easily understand what a magnificent development he secured for 
himself while laboring so successfully for the advancement of his 
college. 

The college was soon well-known to Catholics throughout 
England, and in 1880 new buildings were carefully planned and 
erected at the cost of over half a million of dollars. It became one 
of the show schools of England, because Brother Potamian know- 
ing the great advance made by American inventions and improve- 
ments in such things, insisted upon importing all the school furni- 
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ture and equipment from this side of the water. Educationally, 
also, the school attracted attention, as Brother Potamian’s pupils 
went up year after year for the Oxford and Cambridge examina- 
tions with unusual success. No wonder he was selected as an edu- 
cational representative at International Exhibitions by the English 
government on four different occasions: Vienna: in 1873, Phila- 
delphia in 1876, Paris in 1889, and Chicago in 1893. At the 
World’s Fair in Chicago he was a member of the Jury of Awards. 

Under Brother Potamian’s guidance St. Joseph’s College was 
looked upon as a most desirable institution from which to. graduate. 
Many leading Catholic, professional and business men of our gen- 
eration in London are proud to claim it as their Alma Mater, and 
to recall with pride and reverence the influence, spiritual as well as 
intellectual, which Brother Potamian had over them during the 
precious years of schooling there. 

In 1896, Brother Potamian was recalled to New York. A 
change in teaching methods at the Christian Brothers’ Colleges 
was soon to be effected, and Brother Potamian proved to be just 
the man to organize the newer scientific curriculum which was to 
replace the classical undergraduate work of former years. The 
splendid Scientific and Engineering Course which exists at Man- 
hattan College, New York, today, and which has enabled it to rank 
with other scientific institutions, is largely due to the talent for 
organization, the untiring energy, the generous zeal, the mature 
scholarship and broad educational experience of Brother Potamian. 

It is not surprising that other schools should have looked to 
him for help, and that Catholic educational institutions of many 
kinds should have benefited by his large-hearted enthusiasm for 
the intellectual life of Catholics and the highest interests of the 
Church. He was a frequent and very popular lecturer at the Catho- 
lic Summer School, Plattsburg, New York. -His lectures were 
always eminently scientific, thoroughly up-to-date, containing often 
an immense amount of abstruse, mathematical and fundamental 
scientific principles, yet so given as to be clear and interesting even 
to those unfamiliar with scientific methods and scientific literature, 
and to stimulate to further inquiry. 

No wonder that academic distinctions came to him, and that 
prominent Catholic institutions of learning felt that they were 
honoring themselves in honoring him. Besides the degrees of 
Bachelor, Master and Doctor of Science from the University of 
London alfeady noted, Brother Potamian was given the Doctorate 
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in Science by Fordham University, New York City, some ten years 
ago, and later the same degree by Villanova College of the Augus- 
tinian Fathers not far from Philadelphia. 

The passing of such a man is an immense loss to the Catholic 
scholarship of America, and an even greater one to the Society of 
Christian Brothers which he adorned by his virtue and scholarship. 
In the midst of scientific work, with academic honors thick upon 
him, in constant association with great scientists, he remained ever 
a humble, simple Christian Brother, whose religious duties were 
more to him than all else, a kindly, courteous, cultured Christian 
gentleman whom to know was to love and to associate with a 
liberal education in itself. 

His manifold duties as teacher and administrator in educa- 
tional work left him little leisure for writing, yet he was a con- 
tributor to the well-known scientific publication, Engineering, and 
his articles were watched for by many who recognized that he 
always had something to say, that he knew how to say it, and when 
he had said enough. A volume called Makers of Electricity was 
the outcome of his desire to confide to a more permanently popular 
form some of his immense store of information. 

In the history and bibliography of electricity practically nothing 
escaped the diligent reading and careful study of Brother Potamian. 
In this volume, Makers of Electricity, in which I had the privilege 
of collaborating with him, he pointed out a number of historical 
details in the development of the science of electricity and magnet- 
ism which had either not been noted previously or were very little 
known. For instance, about the time Franklin was making his 
experiments which proved the identity of lightning with the almost 
toy-like manifestations of electricity with which men had been 
experimenting up to this time, a Bohemian priest was also engaged 
in similar experiments. His name is scarely known. Father Pro- 
copius Divisch (Prokop Diwisch) studied with the Jesuits at 
Zniam in Moravia, and then entered the Premonstratensian Order 
at Klosterbruck. For some years he taught philosophy and theology 
and then became parish priest of Prenditz, not far from Austerlitz. 
He became ‘interested in electricity and especially the Leyden Jar, 
because of its supposed therapeutic properties. He used the jar 
to cure his parishioners, and attracted much attention and not a 
little criticism. Physicians said he was interfering with their prac- 
tice, and clergymen that he was indulging in work unsuited to the 
cloth. 
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Nevertheless, his interest in the whole subject of electricity 
led him to erect a lightning conductor or “ meteorological machine,” 
as he called it, at Prenditz in June, 1754. This was a mast one 
hundred and thirty feet high,-with a number of metallic points, over 
three hundred in all. In the midst of lightning storms curious plays 
of sparks on his machine could be seen. This so excited the sus- 
picion of the farmers of the neighborhood that attributing the very 
dry summer that year to Father Diwisch’s machine, they gathered 
together and wrecked it. Not, however, before the good Premon- 
stratensian had demonstrated very clearly that the curative electrical 
sparks with which he had benefited his parishioners were essen- 
tially the same as the lightning bolts from heaven. 

Brother Potamian also drew attention to the fact that Colum- 
bus, the discoverer of America, was also the discoverer of the fact 
that the magnetic needle does not turn to the pole of the world but 
to the magnetic pole of the earth, which is very different from 
the Pole Star or from the North Pole of the earth. Columbus 
noticed on his first voyage, when he was about a month out from 
Palos, on the memorable night of September 13, 1492, that the 
compass needle of the Santa Maria pointed a little west of north 
instead of due north. Picture his anxiety when he found that 
even the compass supposed to be so true to the Pole, 


Though mountains rise between and oceans roll _ 
was abandoning him in the midst of the trackless ocean. On Sep- 
tember 17th the pilots reported, after having taken the sun’s ampli- 
tude, that the variation of the needle had reached a whole point of 
the compass, the alarming amount of eleven degrees. 

Columbus discovered a point in the ocean where the magnetic 
north and the true north absolutely corresponded. This came to be 
known as the Columbian line, from which it was proposed to reckon 
longitude east and west, taking this for the prime meridan. 

Those familiar with the interesting data of Brother Potamian’s 
Makers of Electricity will welcome .a companion volume, Makers 
of Astronomy, which the Fordham University Press will probably 
bring out in the near future as a further memorial to his thoroughly 
accurate knowledge and broad scholarly interest in the history of 
science. 

















THE TREASURE OF THE MESSIAS. 
BY JOSEPH. A. MURPHY, D.D. 


MAILE messenger from Egypt stood patiently waiting 
Mi while Joseph ran to communicate to his uncle the con- 
tents of the letter. he had just received. It bore 
marvelous and welcome news to Joseph, for it was 
the command of his father ordering him to return 
to the land of Egypt, to his father’s house. Slowly he spelled out 
the contents of the note to his uncle: 

“Come home, my son, for I am grown old and sick. You 
have learned the most excellent Law in Jerusalem and are now come 
to man’s estate. Leave, therefore, your uncle’s house where you 
have been so tenderly nurtured since your mother’s death. Bid them 
farewell, my son, and leave with my messenger when the caravan 
starts for Egypt.” : 

His uncle wept when he heard the news, but Joseph secretly 
rejoiced, for he had-long been eager to rejoin his father. Yet he 
hated to leave Jerusalem, for he was a pious youth, well versed in 
the Law, and his boyish dream had ever been to serve Jehovah and 
the nation. The sight of his uncle’s tears moved his heart to sor- 
row at the thought of parting from the only home he had ever 
known, yet he had long yearned to see his father, who through all 
the years of his boyhood had provided most generously for him. 
No money had ever been spared where the lad was concerned, and 
regularly the messengers from Egypt had brought him plentiful 
supply of gold and, what was better, affectionate letters written in 
the quaint, crabbed characters of his father’s hand. He knew his 
father was a man of wealth and power in pagan Egypt. 

“Look well upon the holy Hill of Sion,” wept the uncle, 
“ never more will your eyes behold it. Never more will you take 
part in the sacrifices of the Temple, my son, my son. You go to 
live in the house of bondage of our forefathers. It will hold you 
in slavery as it has held your father, for never have my eyes 
beheid him since he left the land of God for the accursed land 
of Egypt. I know I shall never see you again.” 

The youth mingled his tears with the tears of his aged uncle 
to whom he was devoted. 
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“T will return, uncle, I promise you. I shall never permit trade 
to absorb my life. I have a good knowledge of the Law and know 
that the place of sacrifice is Jerusalem, and to Jerusalem I promise 
that I will return.” He looked around to make sure that there were 
no listeners and his voice sank into a whisper. ‘“ You know the 
dream of my life, uncle. You know that the young men hope some 
day to rise against these haughty Romans who have deprived us of 
liberty, and that they hope to restore the kingdom of Israel, nay 
even to build a newer and most lasting kingdom whose boundaries 
will reach the ends of the earth. Jerusalem will be the queen city 
of the world. The Gentiles shall be our inheritance. 

“Ts not the time of the Messias and the glorious kingdom near 
at hand? Will the prophecies be void? Are we not waiting pa- 
tiently for the day when the Messias will raise the standard of war, 
and we will drive the usurper of the throne of David into the sea?” 

The uncle started fearfully at these words of treason, as he 
did not know that the young men were talking thus boldly, and 
for the moment he was almost consoled at the thought of Joseph’s 
leaving Jerusalem, for grave danger threatened those who played 
false to the Roman power. The old man was of the Sadduces, 
who cultivated the Roman authorities, though secretly they hated 
the Gentile conquerers as much as the Pharisaical Nationalists. 

“ When that day comes, uncle, I shall return from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to Jerusalem, I promise you, and I be- 
lieve it is not far off. But the messenger meanwhile waits on us 
and I must give him my answer.” He looked at the old man ap- 
pealingly. ‘“ What shall it be?” - 

“There is only one answer. You know the Law, my son. 
Your father commands you, and there is nothing for you to do but 
to obey. Go back to him in the name of Jehovah, and with my 
blessing, for you have been as dear as a son to me. Give a good 
report of us to your father, that he may know how we have 
cherished you.” 

The messenger who had squatted cross-legged on the floor dur- 
ing the prolonged colloquy between Joseph and his uncle, rose 
quickly to his feet as he saw Joseph approach, and bowing pro- 
foundly before his young master he awaited the answer. 

“My father has commanded me to return to him. I shall 
leave with the caravan. When do you purpose to return?” 

“ Whenever it pleases you, my lord. We but await your 
pleasure.” 
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“In three days I shall be ready,” answered Joseph. 

He was anxious to start on the trip across the desert home- 
ward to Egypt, but there was one thing he must accomplish before he 
left Palestine. In the valley of the Jordan there had arisen a great 
Prophet. All Jerusalem was going out to hear him. The Jordan 
was only a few hours’ distant. Might he not learn from this Prophet 
something about the coming of the Messias? Would that He might 
hasten! Would that He were here to relieve the people from the 
hated foreign yoke, and reéstablish the kingdom of David. 

And so Joseph went down to Jericho and the Jordan Valley. 
The day was warm, but on the Mount of Zion a refreshing breeze 
was blowing. He crossed the Valley of Jehosophat, spitting on 
the ground as he passed the tomb of Absalom, the rebellious son 
of David, and then toiled up the high Hill of Olives and over the 
road through Bethany. From there he began to descend. Down- 
ward, ever downward, he wound his way among the hills as he 
followed the road in its drop of nearly half a mile in the short 
distance between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

Although he was accustomed to the desolate hills of Palestine, 
he was stirred by the wild and lonely grandeur of the desert which 
he was traversing. The great hills, worn into fantastic shapes by 
the torrential rains, showed in their varied strata tints and hues of 
dull red, orange, blue and saffron, as if a rainbow had fallen from 
the sky, to be shattered into fragments on the stony hills below. 
The buzzards feeding on the carcass of a horse rose heavily in 
the air at his approach, and wheeling low returned to their car- 
rion prey when he had passed. The savage desolation of the 
scene was depressing, but he called to mind the great men of 
Israel who had passed over the very road he was traveling— 
the old highway from Jerusalem down to Jericho. He conjured up 
memories of King David who had fled over this road before the 
face of Absalom. How he wished in his youthful heart that he 
might serve Israel like his hero, the minstrel of the court of Saul, 
the slayer of Goliath. 

As he neared Jericho he met many people on the road re- 
turning from the Jordan, and always he asked if the Prophet were 
still there, and always he received the same response, “ He preaches 
penance and baptizes in the Jordan.” 

Arriving at Jericho, tired but happy, he slept at the inn, and 
on the following day he attached himself to one of the numerous 
groups of people who went out into the wilderness to hear John 
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the Baptist, for he was the new Prophet in Israel. Hundreds had 
assembled to hear the thrilling sermon of John, the only word he 
had for his age, “ Do penance for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” The sight of the ascetic figure of the Prophet, worn by 
long fasts and rigorous vigils, roughly clothed in a garment of 
camel’s hair, touched the multitude. His voice, now denouncing, 
now pleading, his gestures, his rapt expression, his mysterious looks 
and words filled the assembled throng with awe. They tore their 
hair and beat their breasts with the unaffected vehemence of the 
East. Many John baptized that day and added to his disciples. 

Among them was Joseph. He had fallen under the spiritual 
sway of the preacher, whose mysterious words had penetrated his 
soul. His first thought was that this must be the Messias Himself. 
He ran to the feet of John, beseeching him to baptize and enroll 
him among the disciples. 

“ Art thou He Whom we expect?” he asked gazing full into 
the eyes of John, “or are we to look for another?”’ The burn- 
ing thought of his heart sprang naturally to his lips: “ Art thou 
the Messias?”’ he queried eagerly. 

“T am not the Christ,” confessed John gently. “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of the 
Lord. He that shall come after me is preferred before me, the 
latchet of Whose shoe, I am not worthy to loose.” 

Joseph was disappointed, yet consoled. This was not the 
Messias, but His forerunner. Was not the Kingdom close at hand? 
Was He not to come soon? Was not this His herald? Surely this 
heaven-sent preacher, this man of God could not deceive, and-was 
not he preaching, “ The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths; do penance.” 

His heart leaped at the prospect. He saw again the people 
delivered by the Messias, as of old they had been freed by the 
heroic David and the Maccabees. Although loath to leave the in- 
spiring influence of John the Baptist, he turned to obey his father’s 
will and set out for Egypt. At Alexandria he was met by another 
of his father’s agents, a prosperous Hebrew trader, in whose com- 
pany he journeyed to Heliopolis, where his father had lived over 
a quarter of a century. Something very like fear gripped his 
heart as he neared the town of Heliopolis. What would his father 
think of him when he saw him? How receive him? Joseph had 
been a mere infant on the death of his mother, and he had been 
sent out of tliis pagan land to be brought up in the true faith in the 
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household of his uncle. But his fear melted into pity at the sight 
of his father, when the old man, worn and feeble, tottered forth 
from the house to greet the son from whom he had been so long 
separated. But the hands which Joseph felt on his shoulders, and 
the eyes which looked earnestly into his were clear and keen. The 
father gazed earnestly a moment, and then embraced and kissed 
him. 

“My son, my son,” he cried, and taking him by the hand he 
led him into the austerely furnished house. 

The father appeared to be overcome by his feelings, and said 
nothing until the servants had bathed the feet of Joseph, and put 
a new robe on him. Then the old man dismissed them abruptly. 
He hesitated a long time and his voice was filled with emotion as 
he began: 

“My son, the joy of my life, the apple of my eye—but no, 
I must not call you such—not yet—not yet. I have a heavy test 
for you.” 

The look of yearning love with which he had been regarding 
his son remained in his eyes, but his face became stern. 

“Years I have been here, many years. I have toiled and I 
have labored, day in and day out. I have grown old and feeble 
amassing wealth.” His voice sank to a whisper. “ The God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob has blessed me, and you are my son 
and heir. My wealth will be yours, and I am rich—very rich,” he 
went on in a rapid whisper, “ but it must never be yours, as it is 
not mine.” His voice rose and he grasped his son by the arm. 
“Tt is not mine. Do you understand? It is not mine.” He saw 
the mystified expression on the face of his son. 

“ Ah, you do not understand. I have not explained.” 

The keen look of the trader faded away; and the stern lines 
of his countenance relaxed. He seemed another man. His face 
was illumined by the nobility of the ideal he had conceived, and 
which had become the ruling thought of his life. 

“ The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” he began, 
“and so I have always called my wealth the treasure of the Messias. 
It is His, not mine, to be used for His purposes, not mine—not 
yours, do you understand?” he asked°almost fiercely. “ Will you 
surrender it?” 

“ Willingly, father. It has also been the desire of my life to 
serve the Messias,” answered Joseph earnestly. 

The old man did not appear to hear, but went on: “ You saw 
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did you not as you entered the town the cursed Temple of the 
Sun-God?” The old man spat fiercely on the ground. “Oh, the 
lewd abominations of the Gentiles! How I hate them! And 
these Egyptians who persecuted our fathers—” 

The young man interrupted eagerly this tirade of hate: “ But 
they honored our father Joseph and made him second—” 

“ Silence,” commanded the father sternly. Then more gently, 
“Ts it so they train the young men in Jerusalem today—to interrupt 
their elders? But enough, I must explain. 

“You passed the Temple of the Sun-God,” he began in a 
low voice which rapidly raised in his excitement. ‘ Did you 
notice the shattered columns on the side? Did you see the great 
crack in the eastern wall? ‘An earthquake,’ they say, ‘caused it.’ 
An earthquake! Oh, most excellent earthquake that shatters the 
abominations and crumbles the pride of the Gentiles to the dust. 
Oh, most excellent earthquake which proceedeth from the hand of 
God! 

“For thus it happened, my son, as we Hebrews here know well. 
Out of our Land of Promise there came a man, a woman and a 
Child, flying before the face of cruel Herod. When that Child en- 
tered Egypt the earth shook, the temples of the Egyptians were 
shattered and their gods thrown prostrate to the earth. Do not 
tell, do not breathe it,” he whispered fearfully looking around. 
“ The pagans would kill us, but it was the hand of Jehovah that 
shook the earth.” 

“ Where is the Child now?” asked Joseph, impressed by the 
story. 

The old man wrung his hands. “ Alas, I know not. For two 
years the Child was here, and here I learned of Him, for all this 
happened before I came. One night the man and the woman and 
the Child returned as mysteriously as they had come. ‘Out of 
Egypt have I called My Son,’ said the Prophet of old.” 

“ Do you think then that the Child was the Messias? ” queried 
Joseph eagerly. 

“ Tt must have been the Messias Himself or His messenger. I 
began then to prepare for the day when the Messias would raise His 
standard. I have schemed and labored. I have outwitted the na- 
tive Egyptians and grown rich at their expense.” He chuckled 
mirthlessly while he rubbed his withered hands together. “I have 
followed the example of our fathers on the night of the Exodus, 
and spoiled the Egyptians. But not for myself,” he whispered, 
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“not for myself. I am only the candan of the treasure of the 
Messias.” 

He rose to his feet, and grasping his son by the shoulders 
almost shouted: “ And not for you, not for you! You too must 
be the custodian of the treasure of the Messias. He will have need 
of gold. He will have great work todo. We are only His servants. 
Swear to me, my son,” he pleaded, “ swear that you too will be His 
servant and that you will use the gold to restore the kingdom of 
Israel and to vindicate the Law. Swear to me that you will 
use it against the Romans, against the world, when the Messias- 
King raises His standard. Swear on the Holy Law.” He tottered 
across the room to a cupboard in the wall, and opening it he took 
down a beautiful parchment roll. 

The son hesitated a moment. Ringing in his ears he seemed 
to hear the words of John the Baptist, “Do penance, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Then on his inward vision 
there flashed the picture of the ascetic preacher. For -an instant 
he contrasted him with his father, on whose face the lines of cun- 
ning and avarice were so plainly marked. “Do penance,” was 
John’s preparation for the Kingdom. “ Amass wealth,” his father’s. 
But he dismissed the thought. After all John was‘only a holy 
man; his father—a wise man. 

“ Swear,” pleaded the father. 

The son, deeply moved, placed his hand upon the most ex- 
cellent Law and swore: 

“ The God of Abraham judge.” 

The old man was deeply touched. His son had stood the 
‘test. His own lifework was over and he had passed on his mission 
to his son. The few remaining days of his life he: spent in peace 
of mind, and when Joseph closed the tired eyes of his father, the 
old man had died in the comforting thought that his work would 
live after him. 

Joseph, engrossed as he became in the business of den: 
for he was a middleman between the desert and the great port of 
Alexandria, nevertheless asked at every opportunity about the Mes- 
sias. He heard with grief of the death of John the Baptist, as the 
influence of the preacher had always remained living in his soul. 
Then he heard of the rise of a new Prophet in Israel. He heard 
of His marvelous preaching, of the crowds which followed Him, 
of the lame walking, the blind seeing, of devils cast out, -and even 
of the dead raised to life. He learned that the Prophet was born 
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of a Virgin in Bethlehem, that He was called a Nazarite, that He 
was a Prince of the House of David. The more he heard, the more 
convinced Joseph became that at last the prophecies had been 
fulfilled and that God had visited His people. 

He began to prepare to carry out the will of his father, and 
sold his land and house, his horses and camels, and his vast stores 
of merchandise. He converted nearly all his possessions into gold 
and precious stones; he drove hard bargains; he haggled and de- 
layed, for he wished to augment as much as possible the treasure 
of the Messias. The Romans were strong and powerful and 
rich. The Imperial Eagle dominated the world. It would be a 
hard struggle to establish the new Kingdom, and so he schemed to 
amass as much treasure as he could. Finally he was ready, and 
journeying to Alexandria he set sail for Jaffa. 

The ship loaded with the last of his rich merchandise, which 
he expected to sell in Jerusalem, sailed bravely out of the port, 
only to run into a terrific storm. For two days the boat was tossed 
and battered by the sea, and finally was shattered on the reefs 
of Jaffa. Joseph was dragged out of the waves by some of the 
hardy fishermen of the coast, but nothing was left of the treasure 
of the Messias save the bag of gold at his waist. The merchan- 
dise and the precious stones went down with the wreck. 

Worse still he learned at Jaffa that the Messias was in grave 
danger. Mounting a horse at once he overtook a caravan which 
was leaving for Jerusalem and rode on with it. Alas! it traveled 
at a snail’s pace, and he had to pay an exorbitant price to the leader 
of the caravan for the privilege of protection from robbers. He paid 
it willingly. He was beginning to realize that money was not the 
most important thing in life. The Messias was in danger. 

When he arrived in Jerusalem by the Jaffa gate the city was 
in an uproar. He made his way quickly to his uncle’s house, where 
he was received as a long-lost son, but the household was in dire 
distress. There he learned the dreadful tidings. The Prophet had 
been arrested the evening before, tried before Herod and Pilate, 
and sentenced to die that afternoon. 

Joseph rushed to the house of Pilate—the sorrowful Way of 
the Cross had already begun. Into the blazing heat of a noonday 
sun, tired and fasting, he rushed, crying out his very soul. The 
crowd assembled in the narrow street divined in some way that he 
was a friend.of Christ. They pushed and jostled him, they tore 
his garments’ Some cast stones at him. Once he stumbled and 
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fell, and the gold in his purse rolled on the pavement. The crowd 
eagerly grasped it. 

All unnoting the gold he picked himself up, befouled by the mud 
of the street, and hurried on—on. Women shrank from before him. 
“He is mad,” they cried. Nearer and nearer he pushed through 
the crowd to the Messias. He had reached the Roman soldiery who 
blocked his way. ‘“ Dog of a Jew,” cried one of the brutal soldiers, 
bringing the butt end of a spear heavily down on his head. With 
a groan Joseph sank unconscious to the ground. 

Some women pitying the friend of Christ carried him out of 
the way of the wild, bloodthirsty mob, and stanched the flow of 
blood from the wound in his head. When he recovered con- 
sciousness he sprang wildly to his feet. 

“ Messias! Oh, they will crucify Him.” 

Into the street he hurried. It was nearly three o’clock. He 
knew the place of Crucifixion, Golgotha, and stumbled blindly the 
short distance left. He would save Him. He would use his gold. 
Oh, but he could not save Him. He began to realize the dreadful 
truth. He was too late. The uselessness of his lifework appalled 
and unnerved him when he saw that the Messias was already cru- 
cified. He saw the blood-stained Body on the Cross, and even as 
he stood there, heard the words, “ It is consummated.” The Mes- 
sias-King was dead. 

With dazed eyes and fear-sick heart, he saw the rocks rent 
asunder, and great storm-clouds gather. The artillery of heaven 
thundered and sheeted ghosts walked. People fled awestruck. 

“This was truly the Son of God,” cried a nearby centurion. 
A great light began to dawn. “ This was truly the Son of God.” 

Joseph fell on his face, paralyzed with fear, and yet he felt 
a great burden lift from his heart. Surely He at Whose death all 
nature moved had not needed his petty help. “ Do penance, the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” rang in his ears. He saw now . 
the profound truth, that Christ’s Kingdom was not of this earth. 
In the light of the Cross he realized that his father, the wise man, 
had been wrong in his preparation for the Kingdom, and that John 
the Baptist, the holy man, had been right. The earthly treasure of 
the Messias, God had thrown away. God did not want earthly 
treasures to establish the Kingdom. He wanted the treasure of 
the heart and soul, of consecrated life and service. “‘ Do-penance.” 

At the foot of the Cross, Joseph renewed his vow to serve the 
Messias-King. ‘Oh, my God,” he cried, “I will begin anew. I 
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will serve Thee, Messias, King of Heaven. Thy Kingdom is of 
the soul. Witness, oh, my father, I am faithful to my oath and 
my mission. The God of Abraham judge.” 

In the little community of Christians in Jerusalem, so poor 
that Paul had to beg for them, lived Joseph, the once wealthy 
trader of Egypt. He was the poorest of them all, but the happiest 
in the service of God, devoting his life, as he had hoped even when 
a boy, in spreading the Kingdom of the Messias, and as he had 
vowed when a man, in accumulating the true Treasure of the 
Messias. 





“NOLI ME TANGERE.” 
BY U. H. KILLACKY, S.J. 


Mary, cling not, I pray! 
Cling not so! 

Thy Master will not go 
From thee away. 


Rabboni, as I trust the day, 
So do I set Thee free 
To go, if so Thou wilt, 
Away from me. 
But give me wings to follow where Thou art. 
My love will orphaned be without Thy Heart. 
How can I guided be without my star? 
I shall derided be with Thee afar. 
Yet, Master, though I cherish love, 
Behold, I yield to Thee, 
If but Thou be not long 
Away from me. 
For whereto shall I turn when Thou art gone? 
With anxious love no more to wait the dawn! 
Oh, let me cease to live! Not death I fear 
But life that naught can give without Thee near. 
Yea, Lord, though Thou did’st love me not, 
For yet one boon I pray: 
Let me go hence with Thee, 
‘If so I may! 

















FRANCIS THOMPSON’S “AN ANTHEM OF EARTH.” 


BY FLORENCE MOYNIHAN. 






=aeSOIONE of the poems of Francis Thompson, with the 

Mi exception of The Hound of Heaven, equals in 
spiritual significance the Anthem of Earth. Written 
in 1894 as an experiment in blank verse it has for us 
today an interest beyond that of its technique, though 
the latter, flawed indeed by halting lines of prose, is a remarkable 
tour de force. No doubt the metrical faults are due to the waning 
of his poetic powers, for he confesses himself.in the poem: 
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One poet with sick pinion, that still feels 
Breath through the Orient gateways closing fast, 
Fast closing t’ward the undelighted night. 


The poem, however, is valuable chiefly because of: its content its 
temperamental sensing of the enigma of life, its emotional evalu- 
ation of human experience. It registers the impressions caused 
by life as it beat on the sensitive pulses of the poet. It is a poetic 
autobiography in which are sounded the abysmal deeps of his 
personality. As such it is a revelation to us of the differing ethos 
of Thompson, which makes his work a thing apart in English 
literature. 

Francis Thompson was a poet with a strong esthetic sense 
who made of beauty a key to religion. He had the rich sense- 
endowment of Keats, to whom color and odor and sound were as 
the breath of his nostrils. Yet, unlike Keats, his sensuousness was 
disciplined by a-Catholic asceticism. Regarding the things of 
sense as but the rubrics of the spirit, he came to view the outward 
shows of earth and sky as an epiphany of God’s handiwork, to 
discern in the sights and sounds of nature the image and voice of 
God. As in nature so in human life the senses were for him 
sacramental signs of the-spirit: a beautiful face was a glimpse of 
depths of soul unfathomed. Love was but the power to catch 
sight of this beauty of soul which shines through and actually 
molds the beauty of face and form. Finally his zstheticism be- 
comes mystic, and rising to compass the complex elements of life, 
expresses the ascetic value of sorrow and suffering: 
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Sadness is beauty’s savor, and pain is 
The exceedingly keen edge of bliss. 


Through what stress of life-experience his facile poetry of the 
senses was chastened into a spiritual austerity we learn from the 
two poems—An Anthem of Earth and The Hound of Heaven. 
The former of these contains his conspectus of life, and forms-the 
setting for the philosophy of the latter. Both record the process 
of the discipline through which final illumination was vouchsafed. 

The Anthem of Earth opens with a Miltonic address to earth 
marked by a cosmic sweep and impulse. Then the poet takes up his 
immediate theme of the relations of man to the universe. “In 
nescientness, in nescientness ” man puts on the “ fleshly lendings ” 
of Mother Earth, all unwitting of the stern obligations with which 
he is thereby invested : 


Indeed this flesh, O Mother 

A beggar’s gown, a client’s badging 

We find, which from thy hands we simply took, 
Naught dreaming of the after penury, 
Ini nescientness. 


Next follows a period of irreflective joy in the boon of existence 
which has been granted to him: 


In a little joy, in a little joy 
We wear awhile thy sore insignia 
Nor know thy heel o’ the neck. 


Here the poet becomes personal, and describes his own delight 
in nature as the glee of a child who revels in the beauty and 
wonder of the world. With his shaping faculty of imagination he 
can mold it to his fancy and color it with his varying thought: 


Then what wild Dionysia I, young Bacchanal 
Danced in thy lap!...... 

I brake through thy doors of sunset 

Ran before the hooves of sunrise, 

Shook thy matron tresses down in fancies 
Wild and willful 

As a poet’s hand could twine them. 


He can, like Shelley, summon to his bidding a whole “ wassail of 
orgiac imageries ”—the presences who inform the world of nature, 
the changes of which he interprets in terms of their moods joyous 
or sad, willftil.or wistful. Then, too, he finds solace in the play of 
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huntan sympathy with his fellows, in the beauty and grace of 
women and children. Thus, as in The Hound of Heaven, he is 
beguiled not only by love of nature but by love of man. 

At length attaining the full stature of manhood, he grows 
conscious of the disabilities of mortality—its heritage of sin and 
woe, and becomes undeceived “in a little thought, in a little 
thought.” Now does nature no longer seem to him a kind foster- 
mother, but a siren inconstant and beguiling, reflecting the way- 
ward moods of her lover to his undoing: 


Hope not of Nature; she nor gives nor teaches ; 
She suffers thee to take 

But what thy own hand reaches, 

And can itself make sovereign for thine ache. 
Ah, hope not her to heal 

The ills she cannot feel 

Or dry with many-businessed hand the tear 
Which never yet was weak 

In her unfretted eyes, on her uncarked cheek. 


Man, too, the paragon of animals, has become for him the-poor 
creature of Hamlet’s brooding fantasy: pulvis et umbra. Here the 
blank verse rises nobly in Shakespearean accent to the height of its 
great argument: 
Ay, Mother! Mother! 

What is this Man, thy darling kissed and cuffed, 

Thou lustingly engender’st, 

To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

_ Crowned with all honor and all shamefulness? 

From nightly towers 

He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 

Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them as gold-dust, 

And yet he is successive unto nothing 

But patrimony of a little mold 

And entail of four planks. Thou hast made his mouth 

Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs 

And dim transtellar things: even that it may, 

Filled in the ending with a puff of dust, 

Confess—“ It is enough.” 


His cult of nature and of man has failed to sustain him beneath 

the burdens of life. It has failed him because of nature’s futility 

and indifference, and man’s essential frailty. That bright nat- 
Cf. Of Nature: Laud and Plaint. 
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uralism, as he confesses poignantly in The Hound of Heaven, 
has broken down under the weary weight of earth “with heavy 
griefs so overplussed.” 

Then ensues the stark period of disillusionment, during which, 
thrown back on the mere will to live, he stoically fronts life again, 
and sets himself to the daily round “in a little strength, in a little 
strength.” The old joie de vivre is gone forever: 

Though I the, Orient never more shall feel 
Break like the clash of cymbals, and my heart 
Clang through my shaken body like a gong; 
Nor ever more with spurted feet shall tread 
I’ the winepresses of song;...... 


This imagery is beautifully expressive of the tingling sensibili- 
ties of one to whom color could transmit itself in terms of sound— 
who could hear the crimson blaring of the shawms of sunset, for 
whom 
ee the sun-smit buttercup clang bold 
A beaten gong of gold. 


Yet though he was never more to know the quickening of his 
artistic senses, his feeling of the pain and travail of creation is 
recompensed by the dawning in him of the faculty of vision. This 
it is which nerves him to endure patiently with wide eyes calm 
upon the whole of things. His dark mood is gradually resolved in 
the reconciling mysticism of a deepening insight into earth’s 
“ strange sanctities of pathos.” His penetration of these mysteries 
required the sobering initiation of sorrowful experience: 


Not to the boy, although his eyes be pure 

As the prime snowdrop is,...... 

Not to such eyes, 

Uneuphrasied with tears, the hierarchical 
Vision lies unoccult, rank under rank 
Through all create down-wheeling, from the Throne 
Even to the bases of the pregnant ooze. 
This is the enchantment, this the exaltation, 
The all-compensating wonder, 

Giving to common things wild kindred 

With the gold-tesselate floors of Jove; 
Linking such heights and such humilities 
Hand in hand in ordinal dances, 

That I do think my tread 

Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars. 
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These lines mark the birth of that faculty of piercing in- 
sight which reaches its highest expression in The Mistress of 
Vision. They present his symbolism of nature conditioned by 
human experience. The poet has begun to sense the secret affinities 
which underlie phenomena apparently incongruous, .to reconcile 
diversity in a transcendent unity. 

In the light of this illumination he spiritualizes the findings 
of modern science. Science, probing the mysteries of being, has 
lighted upon the law of order amid seeming chaos. It has dis- 
covered in death the occasion of renewed life. In asserting that 
the elements liberated at death are taken up again in other forms 
of life, it has repeated involuntarily the scholastic dictum: Corrup- 
tio unius est generatio alterius. This theory that death is not 
really the end of life in the natural order is to Thompson a figure 
or analogy of the doctrine of immortality in the supernatural order. 
Thus, though seeking to destroy the supernatural, science minis- 
ters despite itself to his thought of immortality. For, explaining 
all things as influx and reflux, it declares death is but a stage in the 
process of being: “it counts the sepulchre the seminary of -being, 
discovers life in putridity, vigor in decay, and finds admirable 
the manner of our corruption as of our health.” To the eye of 
faith the facts of science point to a Supreme Designer behind the 
complex of things, Who out of broken arcs fashions a perfect 
round, out of bewildering discords educes an overruling harmony. 
So in human life Thompson comes to resolve evil in a higher syn- 
thesis of good, and to discern in pain and death a Divine recom- 
pense. Thus: “ina little sight, in a little sight,” he has learned: a 
new standard of values by which he finds in the shadows of the 
human lot but the “ Shade of God’s hand, outstretched caressingly.”’ 

The rest of the poem is a reverie on death by which earth 
finally reclaims.us. It is a descant couched in the language of 
Sir Thomas Browne, dashed by the ghoulish humor of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy in the graveyard. Comedy jostles tragedy in the quick 
utterance of his Shakespearean imagination. As if with seer-like 
prophecy of a world-war, Thompson hears 


The world’s knives bickering in their sheaths, 


to glut earth’s thirst for blood, and muses grimly on the offices 
of the impartial worm which awaits all. Death is conjured up in 
a series of fantastic seventeenth-century images, culminating in 
that tremendous concept : 
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Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 
To the steep and trifid God. 


This, his final outlook on life, is truly supernatural, as his first pa- 
gan rapture was frankly Bacchic. Then, with dignity of pathos, 
the poem sings itself to a close on the note of quiet consummation 
wherein is peace: 
Now, mortal-sonlike, 

I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 

Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 

And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 

The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 

And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows; my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace. 


Thompson’s poem inevitably suggests comparison with Words- 
worth’s spiritual autobiography, Lines Composed Above Tintern 
Abbey. Both poems deal with the relations of man to nature 
and traverse similar stages of nature-experience—the period of 
the blood and the senses, the period of the imagination, the period 
of the soul. But the final reaction to the world was different in 
the case of the two poets. Wordsworth maintained throughout 
that “ Nature never did betray the heart that loves her,” and wor- 
shipped her mainly for her own sake. His creed was at best a 
form of natural religion. Thompson on the other hand believed 
that nature, viewed apart from God, was a deceiving enchantress; 
but that, regarded aright in relation to God her Creator, she reveals 
many signs of His handiwork. His creed is summed up in the 
memorable words of the essay on Nature’s Immortality: “ Ab- ; 
solute nature lives not in our life, nor yet is lifeless, but lives in } 
the life of God; and in so far and so far merely as man lives in 
that life, does he come into sympathy with nature and nature 
with him. She is God’s daughter, and stretches her hand only to 
her Father’s friends. Not Shelley, not Wordsworth himself, ever 
drew so close to the heart of nature as did the Seraph of Assisi 
who was close to the heart of God.” In fine, Wordsworth was the 
poet of the return to nature, while Thompson aspired to be the 
poet of the return to God. 














THE FUNERAL OF CHRIST. 


BY BARRY MAGUIRE, 


Note.—This article is of course a picture of what was before the outbreak 
of the present European war. [Ep. C. W.] 


FUNERAL is about the most natural thing in the 
world following a death. Yet it is remarkable that 
while our ceremonies of Holy Week are so wonder- 
fully dramatic in showing forth the sufferings and 
death of the Saviour there is, at least among English- 
speaking peoples and in the centres of what is called modern civi- 
lization, no public function to commemorate His Burial. The pro- 
cession to the Altar of Repose on Holy Thursday cannot be called 
a funeral, and though the empty Tabernacle on Good Friday sig- 
nifies the bereaved hore it has no connection with the actual 
~ Burial. 

Before the Lutheran blight came over Europe, it was custom- 
ary to celebrate the feasts of the Church with much more pomp 
and ceremony than at present. The people lived nearer to the 
heart of Catholic ceremonial. Church functions were part of the 
yearly routine of community life. Holidays were then Holy Days, 
because it was in the days before banks started to give them. In 
the European museums you will now see the little wooden asses on 
wheels which were used in the villages on Palm Sunday for Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem. You will see the huge crucifixes and artic- 
ulated wooden figures which were used for the celebration of the 
Three Hours Agony, when it was customary to break limbs in 
realistic fashion, take the body down from the Cross, as the con- 
gregation looked on, and bear it away to the grave. 

But there are lands in Europe where these old ceremonies 
linger still, so real, so much a part of the people’s lives, so touch- 
ing and so blissful in the true sense. In Sicily and in parts of 
Spain, in the hill towns of Italy and Tyrol, in the mountain districts 
of Austria and Hungary, the custom still lingers of burying the 
dead Christ on Good Friday evening. I have seen one of these 
sacred funerals in Sicily and one at a little Tuscan village in Italy. 
The latter is the one that merits description. 

We said good-bye to the Eternal City and journeyed to spend 
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Holy Week in Dante’s city by the Arno. The ceremonies would 
be simpler, more Italian, and we knew that in the hill towns many 
medizval customs still lingered, and many old ceremonies connected 
with Holy Week. The Funeral of Christ at Grassina was the one 
thing which a stranger in Florence should not miss. Grassina was 
within easy reach, so we determined to journey thither on Good 
Friday evening. 

We approached the manager of a livery stable and asked 
how we might arrange the Grassina journey for a party of six. A 
carriage and pair would bring us there, he said, wait and bring us 
back, all for a consideration of ten dollars. He laid special emphasis 
on the waiting, as if it were the hardest part of the task. We 
offered five dollars. O Madonna Mia! what did the signore think. 
Did the signore not know of the hard times, how dear horses were, 
how dear food was, what it cost to keep harness and carriages in 
‘repair,:and how many horses had to stand idle in the stable. At 
last we compromised on six dollars, and there was not one of us 
that did not have heart-searchings at the thought of having beaten 
him down so low; for he gave us two spanking five-year-olds and a 
turnout fit for the noblest marquis in Italy. 

About six o’clock we were on our way, leaving the city by 
the eastern gate, beneath the shadow of San Miniato. Evening 
was closing fast. The dark cedars along the ridge from Settignano 
to Fiesole stood like a row of Misericordiz Brethren waiting for 
a funeral. There was a spirit of mourning everywhere,.in the 
pathos of the dying day, in the scenery, in the quiet of the villages, 
in the dress and bearing of the people. 

As the high road led out between the hills we fell in with a 
long line of carriages and conveyances of all descriptions, form- 
ing a sort of procession that reminded one of the roads nearing a 
country church in Ireland on a Sunday morning. Hundreds of 
pedestrians trudged along, dodging every now and then horses and 
motor cars. Over all there was a strange calm. One felt it every- 
where. It was in the sombreness of the dark cedars, in the deep 
‘shadows thrown from the hills to the valley, and it was in our hearts, 
the Funeral of Christ. , 

What a sense of the dramatic it shows, and how very Italian 
it is, this leaving of the lighted streets and the palatial churches 
of the city to come out to assist at the Funeral of Christ in a little 
village, nestling among the hills. Nowhere on earth could a more 
fitting stage-setting be found for such a ceremonial. A quiet little 
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stream meandering along between two vine clad and cedar crowned 
hills, a row of well-kept homes on its banks and a church at the 
furthermost point just where a spur of the southern hill runs down 
to the stream. That is Grassina. 

The main piazza of the little village is all life and bustle as 
we arrive. A fair is being held. High above the rumble of the 
incoming carriages, the clanging of street-car gongs and the blow- 
ing of motor horns, one can hear the shrill voice of the cheap jack 
and the banter of the shrewd contadini. At fairs the world is the 
same all over. The thimble-rigger is here, and the wheel of for- 
tune, the man with the golden sixpence, the magic penknife and 
the twopenny glass-cutter guaranteed to hack a way through the 
stoutest plate. For unsuspecting Americans in search of souvenirs 
and antiquities there are stalls where Tuscan pottery is sold, and 
genuine Etruscan brooches from Paris, and Panama hats from 
[Livorno and corals from the marble quarries of Carrara and 
Etruscan antiquities from Germany, guaranteed to be as old as the 
boyhood of Adam. The kerosene lanterns are spluttering and flar- 
ing. Thin cakes of unleavened bread flavored with aniseed are 
baked between great flat pincers, like those used in the making of Al- 
tar breads, and are eaten hot from the stove. 

Suddenly all is silent. It is a silence whose hush one © 
can feel, more expressive than an avalanche of sound. The 
lamps are put out, the hucksters close down their stalls, the cheap 
jack crosses himself, and in the hush one can hear the strains of 
a weird chant come over the village housetops from the little 
church nestling yonder. The procession has commenced. 

It is better to leave the piazza and come to a point of vantage 
on the northern hillside, close to where the bridge crosses the little 
brook. We can now see the procession leave the church. It is to our 
left, at the other side of the stream and down about a quarter of a 
mile further, where the spur of the southern hill runs into the 
village. Up the hillside path the procession winds. A great snake 
of smoky orange light it is, throwing a weird glimmer on the white 
of the children and the armor of the Roman soldiers. A silver 
Paschal moon has come out in the east, and on the surrounding 
summits, in peasant farmyards and princely castles, thousands 
of lanterns are lit, as if to make footlights for the great drama. 
On and up the procession winds, and through the stillness we can 
hear heavy voices chanting in weird tones well-nigh as old 
as the Tuscan hills: 
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Lo, with gall His thirst He quenches 
Nails His tender flesh are rending. 
See, His side is opened now! 

Whence, to cleanse the whole creation 
Streams of blood and water flow. 


God spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us, they 
sing, and the village band plays a soul-stirring accompaniment that 
is echoed from the hills. 

The head of the procession is now descending the hillside 
and is coming to the little bridge at our feet. A group of white- 
robed men come first. They are members of the Sanctuary Guild, 
wearing long albs that look curiously conventional beneath the 
rough faces and bushy hair; but, true to the Latin instinct, they 
throw themselves into their parts with an earnestness that seizes the 
onlookers and many who came merely to see are forced to kneel 
and pray. “I wonder do they mean it all?” wistfully asks an Eng- 
lish Christian at my elbow. “Sshh!” comes from the kneeling 
Tuscan throng, and my weary staggerer in the Faith kneels to 
pray. 

The Cross comes now, borne at the head of a group of boys 
dressed in red and carrying symbols of the Passion. On a silk 
cushion one little fellow with baby cheeks bears the Crown of 
Thorns, on a silver plate they bring the Nails, the Spear is carried 
by a larger boy, and the Sponge and Hammer are borne by little 
fellows with the most angelic faces in the world. There is some- 
thing caressing about the way a little fellow bears the Thongs of 
the Scourging, as if he saw the Sacred Blood of his Saviour on 
them, and weighed it in his hands as more precious than all the 
jewels of earth. Wonderfully earnest it all is; and everybody 
lives his part entirely unconscious of the onlookers. 

Following the instruments of the Passion two little fellows 
bear the symbols of the Blessed Eucharist, the abiding Memorial 
of this Tragedy. 

A’ group of Roman soldiers comes next. Truly martial they 
look in their medizval armor. The long, flowing cloaks are spread 
over the chargers, covering all blemish of bone or skin. The bob- 
bing plumes and the glitter of the coats of mail make a weird 
spectre in the flickering light. They are followed by the village 
choir and band, singing and playing the Benedictus, the Miserere 
and the Vesilla Regis. 
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And now come the chief mourners. At the head of the group 
is the monsignor and his curates, wearing black copes and chant- 
ing the Miserere sotto voce. They are followed by the Miseri- 
cordie Brethren, all in black, murmuring their Aves as the great 
brown beads slip through rough toil-marked hands. A group of 
torchbearers follow, and their flaring torches throw a dim flicker- 
ing light over the bier and the waxen figure that is laid on it. 

It is the form of the dead Christ. Shattered and helpless it 
looks, fashioned from the realistic Latin mind that does not find 
the details of Christ’s agony repellent, and cannot understand the 
namby pamby sensibilities of the modern Christian neurotic. As 
the bier stops, every now and then, when the way is too thickly 
thronged, peasants move close and reverently kiss the figure, and 
little children are raised up that they may press their lips on its 
sacred feet and wounded side. 

After the bier come the three Marys bearing ointment and 
spices. They are clad in white, with little bands of black crape on 
the sleeves. Hundreds of other little girls bear candles, and then 
come the weeping women of Jerusalem. They are the women of 
Grassina, robed in black and wearing lace mantillas on the head. In 
their midst is borne the figure of the Sorrowful Mother, wan and 
pallid in the moonlight, bearing a handkerchief in her upraised hand. 

Last of all, and in anticipation of Easter, comes a triumphal 
car of baby angels. They recognize their friends and relatives in 
the crowd as they pass. There are nods from Antoinetta to Gio- 
vanino. Marietta steals from the crowd and gives a roasted chest- 
nut to her little angel sister on the car. Angelina is palpably vain 
of her wings as she is passing the workshop where her father 
makes the great wheels of the Tuscan mule carts. 

The procession winds up the other hillside, and an hour passes 
before it returns to the village. Then it goes through the main 
street and winds up at the little church, where the figure is 
laid away until another Good Friday comes around. 

So, year after year, they show forth the burial of the Lord, 
these simple and sensible people of Grassina. The intellectuals 
who come from the great world-centres of culture may find it 
trumpery and superstitious. Indeed the author of A Wanderer in 
Florence has written of it so. And if the great world-centres had 
only learned from Grassina, if we had had more of Christ and less 
of Mars parading our streets, Europe would not be today in blood 
and tears. 
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THE GREEK SCHISM AND BENEDICT XV. 
BY GEORGE CALAVASSY. 


=a | may seem strange at first sight, at this time of crisis 
Yi in the world’s history, to speak of the Greek Schism, 
and even to present it as a live issue, and to connect 
BNSASw «with it the name of our Holy Father, Pope Bene- 
(Ge —B} dict XV. It will seem especially strange to those 
who do not realize what religious and social questions must be 
answered in the near future. This is precisely the time to con- 
sider certain problems, the solution of which is of the utmost im- 
portance in view of the great mission which awaits Christianity 
after this gigantic struggle of nations and peoples. Benedict XV., 
upon whose shoulders weighs the enormous burden of responsibility 
for the interests of the Church and Christianity, is more than 
anyone else preoccupied with these problems, among which the 
return to unity of the Greek Church with its more than one hundred 
millions of adherents, is of very great importance. 

For some time past there has been wide discussion about Chris- 
tian unity. As a result the Pope has at times been credited with 
intentions which have not received the slightest official confirma- 
tion. Although officially sent from Rome to preach in favor of a 
work which has for its precise object the conversion of the Schis- 
matic Greeks, the writer of this article is not, however, authorized 
to make the slightest official declaration concerning the union of 
the Churches. 

There is no question that the Pope ardently desires to draw 
all Churches to unity, a condition more than ever necessary in the 
interests of Christianity, and it is also quite possible that a com- 
mission of Cardinals and other persons, competent in the matter, 
will be instituted for the purpose of examining and carrying out all 
possible means for facilitating and hastening this union; but the 
effort seems to be directed chiefly towards the Schismatic Eastern 
Churches. As a matter of fact, we cannot see what method could 
be used in Protestant countries to obtain the desired result other 
than that which has hitherto been so advantageously followed, 
and which is accessible to all Protestants of good will. If occa- 
sionally experiments have been made here and there by the authori- 
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ties, by way of testing the ground, the only result has been to 
confirm the Catholic Church in ‘the method of individual con- 
versions which she has hitherto followed, and which owing to the 
apostolic spirit, the great zeal and energy of Catholic missionaries, 
especially in America, continues to yield such results that we are 
justified in hoping that at no distant future all sincerely religious 
Protestants will have returned to the Faith of their fathers. 

Union between the Catholic Church and the Protestant appears 
a Utopian dream in the eyes of all who deeply ponder this ques- 
tion. First of all, the Protestant Churches have to agree among 
themselves, for now there are as many different doctrines as there 
are denominations (I ought rather to say, as many doctrines as 
there are churches, for frequently in the same denomination each 
pastor has his’ own private doctrine, and this on questions which 
are basic and of the first importance). What then constitutes the 
Protestant Church a body, or bodies, separate from the Catholic 
Church? Unquestionably it is not the difference of rite, discipline, 
language or race, as in the case of the separated Greek Church. 
What separates the Protestant Churches from the Catholic Churth 
are basic dogmatic differences, on which the Catholic Church cannot, 
because she has not the right to do so, yield an iota; consequently 
union can only take place through the full acceptance of the dog- 
matic teaching of the Catholic Church, and what then will remain 
of the Protestant Church? Nothing at all; that will be manifested 
en masse which is manifested daily in the conversion of individuals. 
The Protestant Church will identify itself with the Catholic Church 
without the slightest distinction, as there is no distinction between a 
converted Protestant and one who is a Catholic by birth. In other 
words, the union between the Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Churches means nothing else than the conversion to the Catholic 
Church of all the Protestants in a body. 

The case is not the same for the Greek Church. But before 
speaking of the Greek Church, it may not be out of place for us to 
note the difference between a heretic and a schismatic. A heretic 
is one who rejects one or more articles of the Catholic Faith, 
as, for example, the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Most Holy 
Sacrament, or the veneration of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints; 
a schismatic is one who, without rejecting any article of the Catho- 
lic Faith, is unwilling to submit himself to the head of the Catholic 
Church, the representative of Jesus Christ, and who consequently 
ceases to be in communion with the other members of the Church. 
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It follows, therefore, that all heretics are also schismatics, but not 
all schismatics are necessarily heretics. It follows also that the 
Protestant Churches are historically not only schismatic but also 
heretical. To return now to the Greek Church. It has existed 
from the earliest ages as a distinct organization because of its rite, 
language and discipline, but it was not on this account either heret- 
ical or schismatical, because it had only one dogmatic teaching, 
only one Creed, which was that of the Church of Rome, and it 
was from this union with Rome and its Bishop that it drew its sap 
and life. 

To understand this more fully, imagine a beautiful house in the 
centre of which there is a large room. This room is surrounded 
by a number of smaller rooms, everyone of which communicates 
with it by a door, while all communicate with one another. Every 
room has its own construction, its style, its own furnishing, its 
special decoration, but is not thereby constituted a separate house, 
having the one foundation with the central chamber and the other 
rooms of the building. The different Eastern Churches, with their 
variety of rites and customs constitute integral, although distinct, 
parts of the Catholic Church because they have but a single foun- 
dation, a single dogmatic and moral doctrine; in their variety they 
seem to adorn the Church, “ The Queen stood on thy right hand, 
in gilded clothing; surrounded with variety” (Ps. xliv. 10), and 
they form a permanent proof of the catholicity of the Roman 
Church, in which only they are united. Who would presume to 
say that St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazienzen, St. Cyril, St. Athanasius, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, and so many others 
were not Catholics because they belonged to the Greek Church, 
and because their rite, discipline, and liturgical language were not 
those of the Roman Church? On the contrary, they were the 
greatest defenders of the Church and the Catholic Faith against 
the heretics, and down to our own times they are the unshakable 
pillars which support the edifice of the Church against the assaults 
of error. 

It is impossible, of course, to cover here the history of the early 
Greek Church. Sufficient is it to say that controversies, misunder- 
standings, political jealousies and subsequently the superiority of 
Greek over Latin civilization, and the fact that since the time of 
Constantine the Great, Constantinople had become the capital of 
the empire, the difficulty of Rome’s exercising control owing to dis- 
tance and the difficulties of communication, all went towards facili- 
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tating this unfortunate schism. Ambitious, self-seeking, hypocriti- 
cal men fanned these flames, and one stood out prominently as their 
leader. This man, Photius, was endowed with unusual intellectual 
~ ability, he was a distinguished scholar, canonist, theologian and poet. 
To gifts of mind he joined distinction of birth which enabled him to 
rank among the favorites of the imperial court and to fill most im- 
portant offices. But his craftiness and ambition got the upper hand 
of his good qualities. Hence when the opportunity presented itself, 
he did not hesitate to trample under foot both the canon laws and 
all respect for the rights of others. 

There was at that time on the patriarchal throne of Constan- 
tinople a saintly bishop named Ignatius. Following the example 
of his great and holy predecessors, who did not hesitate to reproach 
the emperors and the courtiers with their crimes and their scandals, 
Ignatius publicly refused Communion to the tutor of the Emperor 
Michael III., Cesar Bardas, who gave public scandal by taking 
to wife his son’s widow. The Patriarch’s act, which was worthy 
of a Catholic bishop, drew upon him the false accusation of con- 
spiring against the empire, and consequently he was deposed and 
sent into exile in 859. Photius was the intimate friend of Bardas, 
and through the latter’s intrigues was appointed to the patriarchal 
throne to succeed Ignatius. Photius was only a layman, despite 
which fact he was made Patriarch within six days. Hence he 
was doubly guilty, first, of having usurped the throne of the legit- 
imate patriarch, and, secondly, for having passed through all or- 
ders leading to the episcopate within six days, against the rulings 
of canon law. The matter was, therefore, very serious, and could 
not but attract the attention and condemnation of the Bishop of 
Rome, the supreme head of the Church. It became necessary, 
therefore, to forestall Papal intervention, and, not having suc- 
ceeded in wresting.an abdication from Ignatius, Photius wrote 
to Pope Nicholas I., announcing his election, but keeping silence 
about its uncanonical proceedings and pretending to have been 
forced in spite of himself to accept the election. Some time later 
several bishops met in synod, and at the command of the court 
pronounced Ignatius deposed, and then confirmed the election of 
Photius. 

The Pope having learned the whole truth deposed and ex- 
communicated Photius and reéstablished Ignatius on his throne. 
Photius had either to submit or declare a revolt. His ambition 
urged him to the latter course, and being upheld in it by the 
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emperor he assembled a synod in 867, before which he laid a num- 
ber of accusations against the Latin Church, thus changing the per- 
sonal question into a doctrinal and disciplinary controversy be- 
tween the two Churches. The synod accepted his accusations, ex- 
communicated the Pope, and declared all communication with Rome 
broken off. 

So the schism was accomplished, but Photius was not to en- 
joy long the fruits of his disastrous intrigue. Less than a year 
later the Emperor Michael was put to death. His successor, Basil 
the Macedonian, deposed and exiled Photitis and restored Ignatius 
to the throne. Ignatius immediately renewed the bonds between his 
Church and the Church of Rome. Two years later the eighth 
General Council assembled at Constantinople under the presidency 
of the legates of Pope Adrian II., confirmed the guilt and ex- 
communication of Photius, recognized Ignatius as the legitimate 
Patriarch of Constantinople and solemnly proclaimed the primacy 
of the Pope. 

Photius, however, succeeded once more in winning the favor 
of Basil, and at the death of Ignatius he was again placed on 
the patriarchal throne. Scarcely was he in power when he re- 
newed his attacks against the Papacy and the Church of Rome, but 
Leo VI., the Philosopher, the son and successor of Basil I., was 
deeply distrustful of Photius, his former master, and as soon as 
he was emperor he hastened to depose him. This time Photius 
died without being able to regain the throne for the third time. 
By the death of Photius, union was completely restored between 
Rome and Constantinople and lasted for a century and a half, but 
the bad seed sown by him was unfortunately destined to bear 
fruit. 

During the one hundred and fifty years of union which suc- 
ceeded the Photian schism, relations between Rome and Constanti- 
nople were not always very close. A certain antagonism in politi- 
cal and disciplinary matters; reproaches sometimes uttered in rather 
sharp language on one side or the other; the coldness caused by 
the intervention of both sides in the conversion of the Bulgars; 
and other regrettable incidents kept alive among the Greeks the 
embers of revolt. Only a daring leader was needed to rekindle 
the conflagration. Such a leader was Michael Cerularius. 

Vastly inferior to Photius in mind and talents, Czrularius sur- 
passed him in pride, in daring and in brutal energy. Having been 
sentenced td prison for conspiring against the Emperor Michael IV., 
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he decided to enter a monastery. Two years later Constantine 
‘Monomachos ascended the throne. He had taken part with Ceru- 
larius in the conspiracy against Emperor Michael IV. A year later, 
when the patriarchal throne was vacant, the emperor elevated to 
it Michael Czrularius. 

As Patriarch he at once sought to be independent of all 
authority, and began a desperate war against the Pope and the 
Latin Church. By letters to bishops and all kinds of publications, 
he endeavored to convince them that it was necessary to break 
with a Church which dared to use unleavened bread in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice and which imposed the Sabbath fast. 
Accusations and calumnies were succeeded by violent persecution 
of the Latin churches and faithful in Constantinople. 

When Pope Leo IX. was informed of these serious proceed- 
ings, he wrote at once to Michael Czrularius in a firm but moderate 
tone, reproaching him with his conduct towards the Latins in con- 
trast to the magnanimity and condescension of Rome towards the 
Greeks living in Italy and elsewhere. If this letter abated for a 
time the Patriarch’s fury, probably for political reasons, it did 
not shake his resolution to attain his end. Hence the Pope was 
obliged to send three legates to Constantinople to deal with the 
matter at close range and, if necessary, to take more energetic 
measures. He confided to them two letters, one for the emperor 
and the other for the Patriarch. The emperor was won over to 
the side of peace, but nothing was of any avail as far as Cerularius 
was concerned. All the efforts of the emperor and the legates were 
in vain; nothing could overcome the obstinacy of the Patriarch, 
blinded by ambition and pride. He even redoubled his efforts to 
win over the bishops and patriarchs to the side of his rebellion 
by lies and incredible calumnies, and later refused to deal further — 
with the legates. 

The latter, seeing that all their efforts were in vain, decided to 
use severity; therefore, in the year 1054 during a solemn service 
in St. Sofia, they declared the Patriarch and his adherents excom- 
municated, adding that this act implied no intention of condemning 
the Greek Church, whose faith retained its integrity. 

After the departure of the legates, which took place immedi- 
ately after the publication of the excommunication, the excom- 
municated Patriarch assembled some metropolitans in synod and 
issued a so-called synodal letter to all the bishops and patriarchs, 
in which he declared the legates responsible for the separation be- 
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cause they had attacked and calumniated the Greek Church, and had 
placed the Patriarch under the necessity of excommunicating them 
together with all the Latins. 

Having rejected the supreme authority instituted by Jesus 
Christ in His Church, and having subjected to himself the other 
bishops and patriarchs of the East, Cerularius attempted to super- 
sede the emperors and impose his will on them in the government 
of the empire. At times he succeeded; but when he had set on 
foot a project to bring about the deposition of the Emperor Isaac 
Comnenus, as he had that of his predecessor, he was suddenly 
seized and sent into exile where he died. He had prepared well the 
ground for schism, and now it was able to put forth such roots 
that the efforts of ten centuries have not sufficed to destroy it. 

Unfortunate circumstances which followed the separation es- 
tablished still more firmly the foundations on which the authors 
and propagators of the schism built their house. Among the ac- 
cusations against the Catholic Church which they carefully pub- 
lished among the people, were some which not only bred distrust 
of Rome’s intentions, but aroused hatred of her and kept that 
hatred alive. Thenceforth the faithful beheld in her only an enemy 
who wanted to destroy all that they held most sacred, their rite, 
their liturgical customs, their language and their nationality. This 
hatred and distrust of the Catholic Church which has been kept 
alive in the minds of the people by unremitting efforts on the part 
of the schismatic authorities, has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Unhappily there have been Catholics who, 
through excessive zeal, have confirmed the Greeks in their erroneous 
opinions. Such undoubtedly was the effect which the Crusades pro- 
duced among the Greeks. The indescribable conduct of the Cru- 
saders towards the Greek people, the profanation of their churches 
and monasteries, the usurpation of the imperial throne, the tyranny 
exercised over the Greeks during the fifty-six years of Latin domi- 
nation, the intolerance of their rite and their religious customs, are 
circumstances which have furnished the friends of the schism with 
strong arguments to keep the Greeks fixed in their hostile attitude 
towards the Catholic Church. Unquestionably neither the Pope nor 
the Church had any part in these abuses, which they condemned 
and reproved, but the Greeks were not given to making distinctions. 
Their enemies were Latins; now, the head of the Latins was the 
Pope; therefore, it was he who wished to destroy their rite and 
their nation. 
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The conduct of some European missionaries has confirmed 
them in their false reasoning. Such missionaries, in their zeal to win 
the Greeks to unity, have forced all who, in good faith, wished to be 
converted, to renounce their rite, in opposition to Rome’s wish in the 
matter, explicitly expressed time and time again. They were thus 
able to secure individuals here and there to increase the groups of 
Latin Catholics formed in different places by the Venetians and 
Genoese, but to the detriment of the general cause of union, for 
in the eye of the Greeks these conversions were a proof that the 
Church of Rome despised their particular customs and was making 
every effort to do away with them. This state of things lasted until 
the last century—we may say, until the time of Leo XIII.—who, 
in order to curb the imprudent zeal of the Latin missionaries, pro- 
mulgated, in his famous letter, Orientalium dignitas, several laws 
against this system of Latinization among the Orientals. Among 
others, he declared that “‘ any Latin missionary, whether of the secu- 
lar or of the regular clergy, who obliges or assists an. Oriental to 
pass to the Latin Rite, will not only incur ipso facto the suspension 
of his priestly functions and the other penalties inflicted by the 
Constitution Demandatam (of Benedict XIV.), but will further- 
more be deprived of and expelled from his post.” 

Since the consummation of the schism under Czerularius, the 
Greek Church has remained completely separated from the Catholic 
Church. It is true that union was twice officially established, once 
at the Council of Lyons under the Emperor Michael Palzologus in 
1274, and again at the Council of Florence under John Palzologus 
in 1434, but these unions were only ephemeral, because they were 
inspired by political expediency, and at a time when the ground 
had not been prepared for the continuance of the union. Never- 
theless, the decree of the Union, especially at the Council of Florence 
where the Greek Church was fully represented and where lengthy 
discussions had preceded the decree, demonstrated that there really 
existed no dogmatic differences between the two Churches, and that 
the schism was only due to the spirit of independence of several 
patriarchs, and to the misunderstandings and prejudices engendered 
and nourished by a series of deplorable circumstances. 

If to the foregoing causes we add ignorance and _poli- 
tics, we shall have summed up the causes which sustain the Greek 
Schism even to our own day. Dogmatic questions, it is true, are 
still being agitated among the theologians, but they are questions 
to which the people are absolute strangers. If the heads of each 
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nation were convinced that the existence of a national Church 
separated from Rome is not necessary for the realization of their 
national aspirations, or that in union with Rome they would find 
a stronger support, all theological differences would immediately 
disappear. 

The Greek Church of today with its one hundred and ten or 
more millions of adherents, is divided into several autocephalous 


. and independent Churches, such as the Russian Church, the Church 


of the Kingdom of Greece, the Church of Cyprus, the Bulgarian, 
Rumanian, Servian and Montenegrin Churches, and the Patriarch- 
ates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 
With the exception of the patriarchates, all the other national 
Churches are governed by a synod under the control of the govern- 
ment and independently of every other Church, so that every 
Church is so closely connected with the State that it serves as the 
most powerful instrument of the State for the preservation of na- 


- tional traditions and the realization of its aspirations. Inasmuch 


as the aspirations of all these States, and consequently of all these 
national Churches, are extremely opposed to one another and 
continually in conflict with one another, it will be readily under- 
stood that it would be too much to expect the return to unity of 
the whole Greek Church in a body. Having no directive union 
among themselves, and having opposite interests by the very fact 
of their being national Churches, it is impossible that they should 
agree among themselves in order to reach a common conclusion. 
But may it not be hoped that everyone of these Churches will 
accept the union by itself? It is earnestly to be hoped for; and 
it is most probable that the example of one would cause the others 
to follow it. But the question is very complex, because it is mixed 
up with politics, as I said above, and it would be a difficult and 


_ delicate matter to analyze it at this time. Very much depends on 


the result of the War. Naturally the Catholic Church cannot look 
for a return to unity that shall have no motives other than political 
interests; in order to be permanent, the union must be sincere and 
founded on supernatural motives. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
His Holiness, Benedict XV., ardently desires to bring back all 
the Churches to unity, and very probably the commission of which 
I spoke at the beginning will be charged with studying what can 
be done toward this end. 

Meanwhile, since the conversion of the schismatics is chiefly 
the work of the grace of God, the Pope first of all invites the faithful 
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to solicit this grace by prayer. The Pope himself composed and 
published a few months ago the following prayer for the return 
of the Eastern Churches to Catholic unity: 


O Lord, Who hast united the different nations in the confession of 
Thy name, we pray Thee for the Christian peoples of the East. Mind- 
ful of the noble place which they have held in Thy Church, we beseech 
Thee to inspire in them the desire to take it again, in order to form 
one fold under the rule of one and the same Shepherd. Bring it about 
that they, together with us, may be filled with the teaching of their 
holy Doctors, who are also our Fathers in the Faith. Prevent any mis- 
happening which might alienate them still more from us. May the 
spirit of concord and love, which is a proof of Thy Presence among 
the faithful, hasten the day when our prayers and theirs may be united 
in order that every people and every tongue may recognize and glorify 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Amen. 


Moreover, His Holiness has decided to put in practice the method 
which long experience has shown to be most efficacious. This 
method is the development of the Catholic communities of the 
Greek Rite already existing, and the establishment of as many 
new ones as possible. 

We have already said that the chief reasons which keep the 
schismatic peoples still separated from the Catholic Church, are 
ignorance and prejudice in religious matters. Attachment to their 
particular rite, liturgical customs and language is so strong in all 
these Greek people that -no consideration would induce them to 
renounce them. Now as a general thing they. do not know the 
Catholic Church except through the presence of foreign mission- 
aries of the Latin Rite and through the Churches of the same rite. 
Hence in their eyes to become a Catholic means a renunciation of 
all that they hold most sacred, and therefore they do not so much 
as consider the question. It must be shown to them, therefore, that 
this view of the case is not true, and that in becoming Catholics they 
need make none of these changes. But in order to accomplish 
this it is absolutely necessary to provide native missionaries of the 
Greek Rite and to form Catholic communities of this rite. In this 
way only will it be possible to come in contact with the Greek peo- 
ple, and to destroy their prejudices, to dissipate their ignorance and 
give them catechetical instruction. It is true that in some of the 
countries of the Near East, the practice of the Greek Rite by 
Catholics is not permitted, precisely because it is so efficacious in 
bringing about conversions among the schismatics; even at present, 
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however, the work of the native Catholic clergy of the Greek Rite 
is tolerated in some few of these countries. ; 

This method was included in Leo XIII.’s plan for the con- 
version of the Greeks, but he did not have time to put it completely 
into practice. In the hope, however, of seeing some result before 
his death, he sent to Constantinople the French Assumptionist 
Fathers, with permission to use the Greek Rite and to form there 
a Greek Catholic community. The priests set forth, full of zeal 
and abnegation, but they were confronted by another obstacle, 
which must absolutely be taken into consideration, namely, national 
sensitiveness. Beneath the habit which these Fathers wore, and 
the Greek Rite which they practised, the Greeks recognized French 
missionaries, and, as they thought, disguised, which only confirmed 
them in their century-long suspicions. This showed the necessity 
of Greek priests for the Greeks, Bulgarian priests for the Bul- 
garians, and so forth. So a few years later a little community of 
Greek Catholic missionaries of the Greek Rite was formed at Con- 
stantinople in dependence upon Propaganda. Their work was im- 
mediately crowned with success to the great disappointment of the 
schismatic Patriarch, who bestirred himself to halt the conversions 
by means of excommunications and unworthy measures against the 
Greek Catholic missionaries, and against those who had recourse to 
them with the desire of becoming Catholics. Despite these per- 
secutions, the conversions continued to increase to such an extent 
that Rome considered it time to send this growing community its 
first bishop, and on the thirtieth of November, 1911, Pope Pius X. 
appointed the Rt. Rev. Isaias Papadopoulos the first Catholic bishop 
of the Greek Rite at Constantinople since the time of Czrularius. 

It is to be hoped that Bishop Isaias Papadopoulos is destined 
to restore the succession of the great and holy Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, which will occur in the course of time if, in the mean- 
time, the schismatic Patriarch does not himself take the decisive 
step. 

Meanwhile, the result already obtained and the conversions 
which continue to the present time, have induced the Holy Father 
to take the first step at Constantinople itself, the very centre of the 
schism. It is quite natural that salvation should come from the 
very place where the schism originated. Benedict XV., therefore, 
wishes to develop this work as much as possible, at the same time 
studying other means from which further results may be hoped 
for. Thus Constantinople will become the centre for subsequent 
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work in other citics of the Ottoman Empire and in other coun- 
tries. 

In the interval, Bishop Papadopoulos is already in the eyes 
of the Greek people the representative of the Catholic Church, the 
one with whom they must range themselves if they wish to repu- 
diate the schismatic authorities. Hence he must have a cathedral 
worthy of the cause which he represents, a cathedral which will 
be in the eyes of the Greeks a palpable proof of the veneration in 
which the Catholic Church holds their magnificent rite and their 
sublime liturgy, which were instituted by the holy Fathers of the 
Church in the early ages. Hitherto Bishop Papadopoulos has had 
only a little chapel, long since inadequate for the converted faith- 
ful and for the number of schismatics who resort to it to behold 
with astonishment how their rite and liturgy are celebrated in 
their own tongue in a Catholic church, and, what to them is still 
more astonishing, by Greek priests of their own nationality. With 
what admiration they go thither to hear the explanation of the 
Gospel and divine truths, of which they hear so little in their own 
churches! Very often they go from the chapel to the rectory. in 
search of information, and even those who do not do so on the 
first occasion nevertheless leave the sacred edifice convinced of 
the falsity of the assertion made by their priests that, in order to 
be a Catholic, it is necessary to renounce all these things. 

Needless to say, the support which the Holy Father wishes 
to afford this most important work cannot consist solely in the 
building of a cathedral. He wishes to provide it with all the means 
necessary to its development and extension. Now, “the harvest 
is great but the laborers are few.” Hence missionaries must be 
assured to it by the foundation of a seminary. A great many 
priests are necessary, not only for the task of individual conver- 
sions, but also in. the event of the conversion of the Greeks in a 
body. The Greek faithful are ignorant in religious matters, be- 
cause as a general thing their priests are pitiably ignorant; in the 
villages especially, the priests are merely peasants scarcely able 
to read and write. Hence there must be a large number of 
educated priests, capable of restoring the spirit of faith among both 
the clergy and the faithful, of familiarizing them with the chief 
mysteries of our holy religion, and of destroying their supersti- 
tions, the inevitable fruit of ignorance. Otherwise corporate union 
would be of short duration, for it would not be founded on con- 
viction. 
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But above all it is essential to provide for future generations 
by training up the young people in the Catholic faith and spirit, 
therefore schools must be provided for boys and girls. A Catholic 
mission or community without schools cannot long endure. 

Besides the mission in Constantinople four or five other mis- 
sions have already been established in other schismatical centres 
in Thrace and Asia Minor, dependent upon Constantinople. All 
these missions lack the means of support. 

The work is therefore enormous, because it is a beginning and 
the difficulties are great, but if God’s hour has struck, the obstacles 
will count as nothing. Our difficulties are far from being as great 
as those which the Apostles encountered when they undertook the 
evangelization of the Roman Empire and the whole world. The 
history of the Catholic Church is replete with facts which prove 
the continuous assistance of Jesus Christ, so that a Catholic must 
never be dismayed by the difficulties which confront Christ’s 
Church. Still less can the head of the Church falter before the 
obstacles which he encounters in the accomplishment of the work 
which Jesus Christ has confided to him, of leading back to the 
fold all stray sheep that there may be “but one Fold and one 
Shepherd.” 




















ST. PAUL AND HIS CO-WORKERS. 
BY L. E. BELLANTI, S.J. 


ARELY is success an accident. This is true in both 
the worlds of spirit and of sense. Opportunities, in- 
deed, may come in the way of one that are denied 
to another, but that native power so lamely styled 
the secret of success adapts the data of cireumstance 
to the proposed end when it does not wholly transcend them. So, 
too, in the case of St. Paul, some circumstances directly favored 
his work; others he turned and twisted into his service; over the 
rest he ‘rode, ignoring rude falls, unbroken, triumphant. Not 
naturally, still less supernaturally, could Paul ever be the victim of 
circumstance. To my mind any estimate of the Apostle’s success 
which ignored this acceptance and ready manipulation of human 
factors, would be as incomplete, as historically and psychologically 
misleading. After all the Saint is the man—elevated utterly above 
his natural best—but still supremely himself. 

The natural side, then, of Paul’s genius is manifest in the 

“skill and foresight with which he picks and chooses each human 
instrumertt, and takes every material condition into account for 
the furtherance of God’s work. A prudent centralization guides and 
supports the first tottering footsteps of his infant foundations. As 
they grow in experience and self-reliance his support is gently 
withdrawn. Very tentatively and with infinite precaution he be- 
gins to delegate his powers to a few men whom he himself has 
formed, impressed and fired with a touch of his own spirit of 
flaming self-surrender. In all things practical, he develops and 
extends this precious business of soul-saving along the lines laid 
out for him by the physical and social conditions of that Empire 
on whose conquest he is bent. His movements are along the great 
highways, his strongholds the great cities—roughly rehearsed in 
ascending scale—Pisidian, Antioch, and the towns of Southern 
Galatia; Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Rome. Adapting Merivale’s words! on the future of Christianity 
to the Apostle’s outlook, we may say that “ the active and growing 
strength of the Roman world was truly his—his the future of all 
civilized society.” 

, 4Merivale, Epochs of Early Church History, p. 2. 
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Characteristically he began by demanding a complete and 
whole-hearted recognition of his place in the Church. Not only 
did he claim the right to be believed when he spoke as God’s mes- 
senger, but he insisted on his power to guide, govern and be 
in supreme control. This authority belongs to him as to the other 
Apostles by virtue of a divine commission—however unique in 
his case in the circumstances of its bestowal. There is to be no 
question of powers delegated by man; to him as to them such 
powers come straight from Our Lord. A strange note of solemnity 
rings through his words when he begins to speak of his mission. 
Though mostly he is the “ menial servant” toiling in the service 
of his Master (Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 1; ix. 17, etc.), he is also 
the Evangelist of good tidings whose footsteps are beautiful 
(Rom. x. 15; 1 Cor. iv. 9-13). Though the least of the Apostles 
and not worthy to be called an Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 9; Rom. 
i. 14), Oppressed at times even unto “ weakness and fear and much 
trembling” (1 Cor. ii. 3), as utterly futile as Teresa with her 
three ducats, yet like her he is rich with all the riches of God, and 
can exclaim “ by the grace,of God I am what I am” (1 Cor. xv. 
10), “a herald, and an apostle...... a teacher of the Gentiles ” 
(1 Tim. ii. 7). It is this fierce glow of divine life that devours 
him and drives him on. At one time he is obsessed by the thought 
of Rome, and exclaims, “J needs must see Rome ”-(Acts xix. 21), 
at another time, “‘ Come overseas and help us” is the refrain ring- 
ing through his dreams (Acts xvi. 9). “ Necessity,” he cries out, 
“is laid upon me. Yea, woe is me if I preach not the Gospel ” 
(1 Cor. ix. 16). Paul then is an Ambassador of Christ, an Apostle 
in that highly-specialized sense of the term in which it is applied to 
“the Twelve” (Matt. x. 1, 2; Luke vi. 13; John xx. 24, etc.), 
and connotes powers and privileges derived straight from Our Lord. 

In our own day we are familiar with the discipline which 
exacts a long period of preparation—often extending into genera- 
tions—before a native priesthood can be permanently established. 
We have heard of St. Francis Xavier’s difficulties with his native 
missionaries in India, if not of more recent but strikingly similar 
disappointments over prospective candidates for a native priest- 
hood elsewhere. That the organization of Paul’s nascent churches 
developed far more rapidly is, however, readily intelligible when we 
recall the lavish outpouring of divine grace in those early days, the 
prophetic knowledge, spiritual insight and miraculous powers of 
the Apostle, tke charismatic gifts so copiously bestowed upon his 
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congregations, and—descending to the natural order—the lofty 
ethical attitude and genius for assimilating deep religious truths 
shown by his convert Jews and proselytes in Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome. Almost at the outset of his missionary career we find 
Paul appointing “ Presbyters ” in the Churches of Southern Galatia, 
and this may be taken as evidence of his regular practice elsewhere. 
Their office was to minister to the converts, and to act as shepherds, 
teachers and overseers, governing, instructing, shielding their flocks 
from every extravagance in worship and error in belief: Often 
enough the college of priests is reénforced by deacons whose chief 
duties seem to lie in the domain of instruction, and in superin- 
tending and organizing the works of charity. These priests and 
deacons together make up the local ministry. They have been or- 
dained by the Apostle or his delegates, and everywhere act in strict 
dependence upon their instructions and guidance. The much- 
vaunted autonomy of these early churches is a latter-day hypothesis, 
for which hardly a shred of positive evidence can be adduced. Nor 
again, is there any tampering with the high moral standard placed 
before candidates for the ministry. A glance at the long list of 
requirements and personal qualifications as set forth in the Epistle 
to Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 2-11) shows us that Paul imposed a really 
heart-searching test. His priests must be men of unsullied reputa- 
tion, only once married if at all, men of unruffled temper, discreet, 
sober, devoted, a standing example of all that should be, both in 
the management of themselves and of their households, intellectu- 
ally capable the while of distinguishing the false from the true, and 
strong to take action and stamp out the seeds of error. The same 
qualifications are more briefly summed up in the Epistle to Titus, 
but a further proviso is introduced about converts. That delegate 
is instructed to demand from his candidates personal holiness, active 
zeal, and the external qualities befitting their public position—also 
they should not be “recent converts.” In this phrase, obviously 
enough, the epithet ‘recent’ need not be pressed; where all had 
been but lately won over to the Church, we may well believe that a 
convert of four or five years’ standing would have enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for maturity equivalent at least to that of an “ old Catholic” 
in the days of the Oxford Movement. 

Once the initial impetus had been communicated to his founda- 
tions and a local ministry established, Paul at once set out to open 
fresh fields, or to revisit and confirm his other congregations. 
Gradually, and perhaps quite indeliberately. to begin with, he had 
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gathered a number of followers about him, men actuated by lofty 
ideals and bound to his person by the ties of a beautiful natural 
affection. They were his personal staff—closely identified with 
himself in that communion and fellowship of the saints on earth 
which is so integral a part of Paul’s radiating doctrine of our in- 
corporation with Christ—so he variously addresses them as his 
fellow-exiles, fellow-laborers, fellow-soldiers, fellow-slaves, fellow- 
prisoners, fellow-sufferers and yoke-fellows. They wrote at his 
dictation (Rom. xvi. 22), acted as his secretaries, letter-carriers,? 
and special envoys, and were his mainstay in the bewilderingly 
rapid development of the work of evangelization, instruction and 
government. Long intercourse with the Apostle had familiarized 
them with his ideals and his outlook; they were possessed of that 
true sympathy which is born of understanding; they knew and 
loved him in all his moods of exaltation and depression. He in 
turn knew how to elicit the best that was in them, and could place 
implicit reliance on their loyalty and devotion. His difference with 
John Mark in Pamphylia was happily only temporary; when Demas 
—a unique case—departs for Thessalonica leaving him in the lurch, 
Paul’s comment is brief to the verge of bitterness. Otherwise his 
intimate union with his apostolic followers rises superior to every 
test and trial. With their help he rules the immense and indefinable 
diocese of Asia Minor and the 72gean. Nowhere, however, do we 
find them settling down under his direction to the permanent rule 
of an individual church. Timothy’s position of authority at Ephe- 
sus lacks this one note of permanency. Titus again is told to rejoin 
the Apostle on tHe arrival of a substitute—Tychicus maybe, or 
Artemas or perhaps both. Luke helps to build up the devoted 
church of Philippi during five or six years stay in that city, 
but henceforward his place is always by the side of the Apostle. 
The association of Barnabas and Silas with Paul belongs to 
an earlier period. Both of them seem to have worked on a footing 
of greater equality with Paul, though naturally enough his is ever 
the dominant personality. Of the status of such dear friends as 
Aquila,~Philemon, Aristarchus, Urbanus, Epaphroditus, Clement, 
Epaphras, Andronicus and Junias, it is more difficult to speak. It 
is not unlikely that they were all or nearly all priests, sharing in the 
Apostle’s activities, hopes and plans, though not permanently at- 
taching themselves to his person. Indeed as the years glide past, 


Titus seems to have been the bearer of a drastically worded letter to the 
Corinthians (now lost), as also of the extant Second Epistle to the Se 
(2 Cor. vii. 6-9; viii. 6, 17). 
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we find even his closest associates dropping away from him, and 
- settling down in different places to what was perhaps more, definite 
and congenial work. Paul in his strong need for helpers felt these 
necessary partings very keenly, the more so that it was part of his 
lavishly affectionate nature to have no reserves with his friends but 
to give his all. Despite the long lapse of centuries, how close to 
our own times rings his appealing cry to Timothy, pathetic in its 
human urgency—‘“ Do your best to come to me soon. Demas in 


his love for the world has deserted me...... Crescens has gone to 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. There is no one but Luke with me. 
Samael Erastus remained at Corinth and I left Trophimus unwell 


at Miletus. Do your utmost to come to me before winter” (2 
Tim. 4). ’ 

We have spoken of a local as well as of a traveling ministry, 
whose activities radiate even as their powers flow from the person 
of the Apostle. Of the division into diocese and of the institution 
of a monarchical episcopate, there is no certain trace either in the 
Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. In this as in other matters the 
argument from silence—always a treacherous one—should not be 
pressed. Undoubtedly the evidence of the earliest second century 
writers—notably that of Ignatius the Martyr—between the years 
98-117 A. D.—points to an assured belief that the institution of a 
monarchical episcopate was the work of the Apostles. On the other 
hand, it is tolerably clear that as the bishops were to be the successors 
of the Apostles, there could be no question of their institution by 
Paul in the earliest stages of his churches’ progress, or as long as he 
himself was able to foster their growth and direct their develop- 
ment. Suffice it, then, to say—for the question of the monarchical 
episcopate® is outside our present scope—that “the steps* in the 
organization of the local church would seem to have been the estab- 
lishment of a body of presbyters and deacons under the oversight 
of an Apostle and his staff, followed later by the apostolic appoint- 
ment over the presbyters, deacons and faithful of a monarchical 
bishop who worked under the general control of the Apostles, as 
long as such control was possible.” 

To put man and woman on a footing of equality was and re- 
mains always part of the social teaching of the Gospel. “ All dis- 
tinctions between...... male and female have vanished,” says the 


8For-.a brief and scholarly treatment of the whole question of the Ministry 
in the Apostolic Church, see the second appendix to the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, by the Rev. A. Keogh, S.J. (Westminster Version, vol. iii., pt. 2. ‘New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). *Tbid., p. 72. 
VOL. Cv.—6 
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Apostle, “ for in Christ you are all one” (Gal iii. 28). Clement 
of Alexandria, who so stanchly champions the high place of woman® 
in a Providence that enfolds both the worlds of nature and of 
grace, enlarges on their important role in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. He reminds us how all the Apostles after the manner of 
Our Lord availed themselves of the ministrations of holy women, 
whose ready access to the dwelling of others of their sex often 
insensibly opened the way to itistruction and conversion. “ Through 
women, the Lord’s teaching insinuated itself without any reproach, 
even into the women’s apartments.” ® 

Paul himself was unmarried and in his own person preferred 
to be independent, while fully admitting the liberty of others in 
this respect (1 Cor. ix. 6-12), but he was only too happy to con- 
fide many of the corporal and spiritual works of charity to his 
tried female converts. Indeed, he took particular care to employ 
all that ardor of faith and charity, that piety and devotion which 
so fittingly crown the virtues of the sex. He even allowed them to 
consecrate their lives entirely to the Church’s service, once their 
ripe age had been approved by an equal maturity of holiness. On 
these devoted virgins and widows—known later as the order of 
deaconesses—largely fell the task of visiting the sick and helping 
the poor; theirs too the privilege—so happily fulfilled by many 
of our sisterhoods at the present day—of instructing recent con- 
verts, preparing them for baptism and generally confirming them in 
the practice of their religion. Yet he did not hesitate to speak very 
plainly, when, as at Corinth, their zeal seemed to outrun all dis- 
cretion. He utterly disapproves of Christian women attempting 
to preach or teach in the churches, and he has not a little to say 
about the self-confidence of Corinthian ladies in claiming the right 
to appear unveiled at public worship (1 Cor. xi. 1-16; xiv. 34-36). 
On another occasion (1 Tim. ii. 11 ff.) his views are expressed 
even more forcibly. He simply will not hear of a woman acting 
as a teacher. She ought to be silent and find her salvation in the 
duties of motherhood and in the maintenance of faith, love and 
holiness. Obviously, all this presupposes serious encroachments on 
the part of women in the Church’s worship; possibly, too, other 
and more unpleasant experiences may have been present to the 
Apostle’s mind (1 Tim. ii. 14; 2 Tim. iii. 6). 

It would, however, be unfair to dismiss this subject under the 
painful impression that the holy activities of women in the early 

5 See eopcially : Pedag: I. 4. *Strom. III, VI., 53. 
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Church had to be summarily cut down because of occasional indis- 
cretions. (As a fact, such an impression would be a perversion of 
history.) Paul was a ruler large-minded enough to dismiss any 
temptation—had such even presented itself to him—of tearing up 
both the cockle and the wheat. Taking the Acts to lend a setting 
to the Epistles, we find ourselves introduced there to Mary the 
mother of Mark, whose house is a meeting place for the Church at 
Jerusalem (Acts xii. 12); to Tabitha at Joppa (Acts ix. 36); to 
Lydia at Philippi—seemingly the first Pauline convert in Europe— 
(Acts xvi. 14), and to Damaris at Athens (Acts xvii. 34). We 
also hear of the four spiritually-gifted daughters of Philip at 
Czsarea (Acts xxi. 8), and of the important place taken by women, 
whether in opposition, as at Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii. 5), or in 
the ranks of his devoted followers as at Thessalonica and Berea 
(Acts xvii. 4-12). 

It is not unprofitable to glean some fragments of information 
about the more notable of these holy women, if only to stress the 
fact, too often overlooked, of their prominence in the Apostolic 
Church. Foremost among these workers was the Roman dame 
Prisca or Priscilla, who with her Jewish husband Aquila was 
driven out of Rome by the decree of Claudius about 51 a. p. At 
Corinth this Christian couple met and befriended Paul, traveled 
with him later on to Ephesus, and at some unknown juncture were 
even instrumental in saving his life. They reappear in Rome about 
the year 57 A. D., for to Priscilla and Aquila Paul directed his 
warmest greeting...... “and to them not only I but all the Gentile 
Churches render thanks. Greet also the Church in their house ” 
(Rom. xvi. 3 ff.). In this Epistle, as also in three other places, 
the name of Priscilla stands first. Plainly she was the leading 
figure of the pair, and a dominating personality in the best sense 
of the term. It is to her that St. John Chrysostom ascribes with 
every show of probability the conversion of Apollos, John the 
Baptist’s disciple (Acts xviii. 26). 

Now as Apollos was a Greek of standing and culture, and 
indeed was later on at Corinth put by some factious converts on a 
footing of equality with Cephas and Paul, the natural inference 
is that the woman who was capable of instructing him and leading’ 
him on to a knowledge of the truth must have been possessed of no 
small share of natural attainments. In this context it is interesting 
to note some further traces of this venerated Roman matron of- 
fered to us by De Rossi as a fruit of his investigations. This dis- 
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tinguished archzologist suggests reasons for connecting Prisca with 
the ancient titular church of that name on the Aventine and, far 
more plausibly, with the famous consular family of the Acilii Gla- 
briones, themselves converts to Christianity towards the end of 
the first century.7 From the very nature of things his arguments 
cannot be demonstrative, but they open out a stimulating and highly- 
colored vista of possibilities in those early days, and, quite inde- 
pendently of Paul’s testimony, they establish some measure of 
probability for the return of Prisca and Aquila to Rome and for 
their permanent connection with the Church there. 

The Epistle to the Romans is rounded off by a long list of 
salutations from Paul to the notable members of that Church. 
One of the most significant things about this list is that for eighteen 
men who are mentioned, we have no less than fifteen women, all 
recipients of the Apostle’s personal greetings. Such a long and 
distinguished roll of female workers is surely a striking proof of 
the religious activity and prominent position of women in church 
work at this time. First among these zealous missionaries is 
Phoebe, ‘the bearer of the letter (Rom. xvi. 1), who helps in the 
Church’s work at Cenchreze—the port of Corinth—and has proved 
herself already of inestimable service to him and to many others. 
Her distinguished position is emphasized by a title (xpoatdrts) 
which combines the-connotation of a legal representative and affluent 
patroness of that Church. For the rest of these devoted females 
his own words read in the light of what has already been said must 
suffice. ‘“‘ Give my greeting to Prisca...... Salute Mary who has 
work so hard among you...... Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa 
who are toiling in the Lord. Greet my dear friend Persis who has 
done great work in the Lord”...... and Rufus’ mother—“a 
mother also to me”...... and “Julia too”...... and Nereus’ 
a and “all the Saints in their company...... All the 
Churches of Christ send you their greeting” (Rom. xvi. 1-16). 
This last phrase, following so closely in the list of affectionate per- 
sonal greetings—and in any case unique in the whole of the New 
Testament—is eloquent not only of the esteem and love felt by all 
the Jewish and Gentile congregations for the great Church at Rome, 
but also of Paul’s own mindful affection for his fellow-laborers 
among whom these women held so high a place. 

Paul’s great glory is rather in the firm foundations he laid 
than in the actual results achieved during his brief apostolate. As 

See De Rossi: Bull: Arch. Christ. Sermon 1, no. 5. pp. 45 ff., and Sermon 
4, no. 6, p. 129. 
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in his Master’s case indications of success and failure alternate in 
a life crowned inevitably by the consummation of the great sacri- 
fice. Yet considered in themselves these results form no unworthy 
introduction to the miraculous expansion of the Church in the first 
three centuries. Like the yeast that leavened the three measures 
of meal we see the Gospel permeating the three dimensions of the 
Roman world, and working its way (1) laterally, (2) vertically 
and (3) penetratingly through the vitiated substance of paganism. 
That is to say, its success is, generally speaking, unfettered by the 
physical factors of geography, or by the moral factors of ‘social 
standing and intellectual outlook. The briefest and most incom- 
plete summary of the evidence at our disposal will make this clear. 

(1) Of Rome itself we know that within twenty years of ' 
Our Lord’s Ascension, the disturbances arising there out of the 
cleavage between Jews and Christians led to the temporary banish- 
ment of both parties from the city. Again, only six years later, 
we find Paul directing his longest and most elaborate epistle to that 
Church, which circumstances had hitherto prevented him from 
visiting in person though there can be no doubt of the influence: he 
had already exercised on many of its members. Note, too, the 
superbly Pauline compliment to this Church’s faith of which he 
speaks as “ proclaimed throughout the whole world ”’—no vain 
compliment either in view of the imminent Neronian persecution 
(64 A. D.) when “an immense multitude ”® sealed their faith with 
their blood. The incidents preceding the riot in the course of the 
Pan-Athenaic festival at Ephesus are equally instructive. There his 
hearers were roused to such a pitch of enthusiasm that they made a 
blazing holocaust of their books of magic—valued by the practical 
mind of Luke at fifty thousand pieces of silver (about £2,000) — 
“so mightily did the Lord’s word grow and prevail” (Acts xix. 20). 

In the incredibly rapid expansion of the Pauline churches, 
Ephesus and Rome stand as the fixed points or foci of an ellipse, 
elongated to cover the north of the Mediterranean basin from the 
Levant and Syria in the East, to Spain in the West. Particularly 
striking is the thronging multiplicity of these foundations between 
the two termini of Syrian Antioch and Corinth. Any one of Paul’s 
indefatigable missionaries even before Paul’s, martyrdom, could 
have traveled through Syria, Asia Minor and the Zgean without 
being driven to seek hospitality outside the Christian community. 
Setting out from Syrian Antioch, two routes would be open to him. 


*Suet: Claud: 25. *Tac. Ann. XV. 44. 
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He might go down to Seleucia, take ship there for Cyprus, and 
after tasting the welcome of the Salaminians and Paphians pass 
overseas to the congregations of Attaia and Perge and thence into 
the interior; or he might prefer the overland route—as Paul did 
on his third missionary journey—and in his passage the mere men- 
tion of the Apostle’s name would unlock the hearts of all “the 
Saints ” to him at Tarsus, Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, Colosse, 
Laodicea as also in the Atgean cities of Miletus, Ephesus, Troas, 
Neapolis, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Cenchree and 
Corinth. 

The evidence of startlingly ramifying activities on the part of 
Paul’s fellow-workers in the pastoral Epistles, offers another and 
independent line of argument. In these letters we hear of Paul 
revisiting the Churches in the Aégean, directing the work of Titus, 
Tychicus and Artemas in Crete, summoning Titus somewhat later 
to Nicopolis in Epirus—for subsequent work in Dalmatia—send- 
ing detailed instructions to Timothy at Ephesus, messages to John 
Mark and to Carpus at Troas, and referring to Trophimus at Mile- 
' tus, to Crescens in Galatia, or, more vaguely to Zenas and Apollos 
in the A2gean and to Phygellus and Hermogenes who have turned 
their backs on him somewhere in the province of Asia. Try to 
plot out some indications of this ubiquitous activity, and your map 
is at once covered by a maze of lines crossing and re-crossing, turn- 
ing and twisting, and tangling the heedless, flighty world in the 
great Fowler’s net—for these lines really are as the cords of the 
Second Adam, the bands of His love. 

(2) When we pass on to inquire what was the social com- 
position of these amazingly multiplied Christian communities, spon- 
taneously Paul’s words “not many wise...... not many mighty, 
not many noble” spring to our lips, yet though the poor are, and, 
thank God, ever have been the mainstay and the glory of the 
Church, Gibbon’s verdict that “the new sect was almost entirely 
composed of the dregs of the populace...... of peasants and me- 
chanics, of boys and women, of beggars and slaves” is, as Gib- 
bon knew it to be, a miserable travesty of the truth. Paul himself 
is according to some believed to have taken his name from his dis- 
tinguished convert the proconsul Sergius Paulus. Dionysius the 
Areopagite of Athens, Crispus the chief ruler of the Synagogue at 
Corinth, Erastus the chamberlain of that city, Publius—“ The First 
of the Island ” of Malta—a title which has inscriptional authority 
and denotes the supreme Governor—these are all noble and highly 
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placed converts. The list may be increased almost indefinitely if 
with these great ones of the earth we include persons of a recog- 
nized social position, such as the most excellent!® Theophilus—to 
whom Luke, himself a physician and an accomplished writer, dedi- 
cates his works—Stephanas whose household is such a solid com- 
fort to the Corinthian Church, Philemon of Colosse, Onesiphorus, 
Jason, Chloe, whose servants are found traveling. about on their 
mistress’ business, Phoebe of Cenchree, Pomponia Grecina—the 
mystery of whose secluded life now seems to have come to light— 
and many others. 

Nor may we neglect such indications as the Acts occasionally 
afford. So we are told that in Thessalonica “not a few of the 
chief women” (Acts xi. 4), in Berea “of the Greek women of 
honorable estate and of men not a few” received the faith. If 
“abject poverty’ (2 Cor. viii. 2) characterizes the churches of 
Macedonia, a generous liberality proportioned to their comparative 
affluence is expected from the community at Corinth. Paul’s own 
insistent warnings against the peril of riches and the abuses of 
wealth are particularly instructive in this connection. While there- 
fore the majorty of converts to Christianity were drawn, as they 
always are, from the poorer classes, the scanty evidence accessible 
goes to show that elect souls from the more wealthy and leisured 
classes found their way into the Church in due proportion. 

(3) With the growth of the study of religious origins, it has 
become fashionable to stress the debt of Christianity to Greek 
religion, Asiatic cults, Alexandrine philosophy, and indeed to 
every conceivable element of pagan life.1! Harnack’s generaliza- 
tion!” that ‘“ Christianity thoroughly sucked the marrow of the 
ancient world and assimilated it” is modesty itself when compared 
with the charges of plagiarism in gross and in detail laid at our 
door by those who like S. Reinach and J. M. Robertson look on the 
religions of mankind as all equally man-made. Yet, on our show- 
ing, from its earliest beginnings, the Catholic Church numbered 
among its adherents men of station and culture, who, it may be 
assumed, had proved in their own lives the bankruptcy of current 


”This title of “excellency” has a technical meaning. 

“Fortunately a reaction has at last set in against this misdirected form of 
erudition. As an instance of this, Dr. Sanday’s felicitous estimate is worth quoting. 
“Their uncritical and agile imaginations,” he said, speaking of some such scholars, 
“ were responsible for constructions built on the principles made classic by Fluellen. 
‘There is a river in Macedon, and there is also a river in Monmouth...... Tis 
so like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both.’” (Presidential 
Address, Oxford Congress on Science of Religion, 1908). 

Contemporary Review, August, 1886, p. 234. 
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systems, and as time went on, it was their influence and that of 
their successors which prevailed. The Christian who could give 
his reasons for the faith that was in him did much to purify and 
elevate the stoicism or neoplatonism of the cultured pagans about 
him. He gave them far more of his own than he could ever have 
received of theirs. In fact, their philosophies had been tried by him 
and found wanting. 

That this interaction of false philosophies and the true 
faith was not wholly a growth of later centuries is clear from 
the letters of Paul. Very plainly he expresses his contempt 
for the artificial systems of the Sophist and the Rhetorician. He 
insistently warns his converts against bringing the free Gospel of 
Christ into subjection to Judaizing prescriptions, as at Corinth, or 
conniving with superstition and magic as at Ephesus, or worst of 
all attempting to reconcile it with the false principles of Essenian 
and Gnostic philosophies as at Colosse. In each case the result 
would be the same!’—“ a departure from the purity and simplicity 
of the Gospel, an exaltation of knowledge over piety and a straying 
into various paths of intellectual heresy ” along the seductive ways 
of reconciliation and compromise. Again, as Dr. Orr proceeds to 
point out, the entire moral and dogmatic content of the Pauline 
Epistles “with their deep thought and close-knit reasoning and 
their views of truth reaching out into the eternities before and 
after,” afford the most convincing proof of the character of the 
problem exercising the minds of his readers. We may rest content 
with these indications of the subtle energy with which Christianity 
was leavening the thoughts and ideals of the pagan world without 
entering into a discussion of such vexed questions as that of 
Seneca’s approximations to approved Gospel sentiments, approxima- 
tions which became closest at a time when, if ever, it was least 
unlikely that he should have come into contact with the oral ex- 
position of Christian teaching. 

Despite the fact that the Apostle’s work was not definitely 
restricted by any limitations of national sentiment, social condition 
or intellectual standpoint, every conversion was none the less a 
miracle of grace. We need only oppose the pictures of widespread 
and seemingly familiar vice drawn by the Apostle in his letters to 
the Romans and Corinthians (Rom. i. 23-32; 1 Cor. v. 9-11; vi. 
g-I1, etc.) with that strict moral code which almost inevitably 
would compel Christians to live their lives apart if they would 


*%Dr. Orr, Neglected Factors, etc., p. 173. 
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escape contagion. The defilement of almost every observance of 
civil life by pagan practices, the identification of loyalty with 
Cesar-worship, most of all the wide currency of unmentionably 
gross calumnies about the holiest beliefs and practices of Chris- 
tianity must have been grievous obstacles to the good faith of num- 
berless pagans. Yet, like every great missionary, Paul found untold 
consolation in the fervor of his spiritual children. The occasional 
lapses that may be inferred from his continual warnings and fearful 
denunciations, throw into a clearer light the deep devotion to the 
person of Christ and the-spirit of love and charity that animated 
his growing foundations. 

Above all, what strikes the reader of the Epistles, is the inti- 
mate personal relationship in which Paul stood towards his churches. 
True it is that with him rests the settling of all matters of disci- 
pline and the solution of their practical difficulties; he appoints 
their priests, commissions his delegates to visit them, gives full in- 
structions to these apostolic missionaries, and sees that they are 
carried out, in fact, keeps, nearly to the end of his days, every thread 
in his own hands, and clings to a centralization of government, 
surely disastrous in the case of any but the most versatile and 
catholic of saints. Yet, all the while, we feel that to almost every 
member of these churches, Paul, so brief in his visits, so long in 
his absences, is less the dominant personality than the devoted father 
and intimately dear friend. How he reveals himself and pours out 
his heart’s affections, making them all sharers in his hopes, dis- 
appointments, joys, sorrows, temptations, and consolations! Of 
his personal triumphs he speaks with all the expansiveness of a 
schoolboy in the dear circle of home; he talks of his failures with 
that human craving for sympathy which is yet no negation of sanc- 
tity. Fearless of criticism, he holds himself up as an example. 
He tells the tale of his sufferings to engage their pity and win 
their love. 

There are no secrets, no moody reserves in Paul’s nature. He 
reveals the most delicate recesses of his soul. He pours forth his 
all generously, lavishly, rushing even to the verge of spiritual bank- 
ruptcy in the fierce ardors of his love, eager, as he declares, to be 
anathema for the sake of his children. Father, mother, brother and 
friend in one, he is all things to all men. This human genius for 
affection, divinely alchemized, is the explanation of Paul’s power, 
this, to hark back to a note struck at the beginning, the secret 
of his success. : 
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Weaemesg|O far as we know, Measure for Measure was not 
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printed before it appeared in the volume of Shake- 
speare’s collected plays, known as the First Folio, 
1623. There does not seem to be any external evi- 
dence for the date of its composition. Internal evi- 
dence, however, assigns it to the period of those great tragedies 
in which Shakespeare has dealt with some of the deepest of the 
questions of life; for in Measure for Measure we have that inten- 
sity of thought, that perfect characterization, as well as that fine 
condensation of expression, which belonged to the poet when he 
produced those tremendous works whose depths what -plummet 
can sound? 

The play is classed with the comedies because the end is peace 
without death, and pardon without the blood-offering. It is not a 
tragedy because no blood is spilt and no life is spoiled; but it is, 
more than any other of the comedies, potentially a tragedy, holding, 
as it does, so much pain that Coleridge pronounced it the only 
really painful play that Shakespeare wrote. We have, it is true, 
a few jokes, jokes unenjoyable enough though probably used by 
the dramatist meaningly and with intention; but we have no sun- 
shiny mirth such as lights up the smile of Beatrice or dances among 
the fresh leaves for the joy of the guileless hearts in the forest 
of Arden. The Duke is one 


Rather rejoicing to see another merry than merry at anything 
which professed to make him rejoice. 





Isabella fronts us serious as strong, with the sweet childish things 
of her life put away, and the look of one who would indeed take 
the Kingdom of Heaven by violence; there is no brightness in 
Angelo, the would-be stoic; and there is no real humor in Lucio, 
the “ fantastic,” when he “ makes a mock at sin,” no quip gaiety, 
no buoyant fun, no dear laughter of the heart. 

Perhaps it may be said that the background of circumstances 
is too dark; however that may be, never did background show up 
its figures more clearly. Isabella is there in the serene grandeur of 
one who keeps well the baptismal vows; the Duke veils under the 
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cowl the brow that princely cares have troubled and yet, as it seems, 
hardly broadened; Mariana has eyes that have wept very bitter 
weeping, and the pathos of one cast in a mold far removed from 
the noble strength of Isabella’s; and we see Angelo, as we look on 
him at first, as one who deems that he has put a hook in the jaws 
of that leviathan, the flesh, and bridled it with a cord—a cord that 
by-and-by will snap. The subsidiary characters must be left alone 
in such a paper as this, but not without a word for the fine old 
Escalus with his kindly tolerance and his kindly appreciation of 
all that he believes Angelo to be in height and nobleness; and for 
the Provost so kindly and resourceful. 

The story in Measure for Measure differs in some important 
respects from that on which it is based, The Historie of Promos and 
Cassandra, Whetstone’s rhymed dramatic version of one of Giraldo 
Cinthio’s tales, a tale which, later on, Whetstone published a trans- 
. lation of in his Heptameron of Civill Discourses. The play is 
in ten acts and is dated 1578; the prose translation dates 1582. 

What is the meaning of the title Measure for Measure? 

An Angelo for Claudio, death for death. 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure ; 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure, 
says Duke Vincentio. 

That Angelo does not die for a crime intended but not com- 
mitted does not contradict the abstract justice of Vincentio’s saying, 
and if the play practically ends in amnesty, we are still made to 
feel that crime is crime, that sin is sin; that the desert of crime 
and of sin exists, however pardon remit its penalty. Is not Meas- 
ure for Measure between man and man an impossibility, because 
it is out of the question that any can form a judgment correct in 
all its bearings and absolutely true to fact, as to the degree of 
guilt in each. criminal ? 

In Measure for Measure, as in the earlier play by Whetstone, 
we have the bringing forward of the thought of the fitness of the 
instrument; the belief that, although justice is indeed abstract and 
impersonal, yet the character of the judge is of infinite importance 
and that there is a wrong done to the sense of humanity in the 
severe enforcement of a law by one who will not, or does not, 
obey it. In Promos and Cassandra we find, 

Justice ought in princes most to shew. 


Thus one abuse is cause of many abuse 
And therefore none in judges ought to be, 
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In Measure for Measure, 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe: 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go: 

More nor less to others paying 
Than by self-offences weighing. 


Isabella, too, argues thus in her first interview with Angelo. 
So it is that in the All-Holy One justice is that supreme and flawless 
thing whereunto no earthly justice can ever attain. 

Shakespeare himself would believe rather in the power of 
high restraint in matters of sex relation, which comes from within, 
rather than in the extreme Puritanic rigor of external law, as 
terrible in its severity as the Judaical code itself. 

As in the great tragedies, the interest of this play does not 
depend on a love story. In these intense works of Shakespeare’s 
maturity, he takes us into the thick of the conflict where the love 
songs are not dominant as in the old days of joyful spring. Now 
and then a note of them floats up, but it is overborne by the noise 
and clash. 

In Angelo we have no stage villain; no life-long hypocrite 
to whom there comes the great and final unmasking. A man so 
self-restrained that he could not even to himself confess that “ his 
blood flowed” or that “his appetite (was) more to bread than 
stone;” a man rigidly jealous of the slightest breath of suspicion; 
standing “at a guard with envy;” sensitive to the last extreme to 
public opinion, and really believing in himself as a good man, as a 
saint! Such was Angelo the deputy. And a man, we may say, to 
whom chastity meant the coldness of ice, not the glorious warmth 
of the white flame kindled at the fire of love—the fire of the charity 
of Christ; the chastity that glowed quenchless in Isabella’s soul. 

The Duke had become acquainted with an episode in the life 
of Angelo which reflected small credit upon him; the episode re- 
lating to his betrothed wife, Mariana, whom he had thrown aside 
when her dowry was lost; and not only had he thrown her aside, 
but had made a shameful attack upon her reputation. This dis- 
covery seems to have awakened in the Duke’s mind a distrust of 
Angelo on all points, a suspicion that his virtue was only seeming, 
and that power was indeed likely to change his purpose. But I 
think that if-Angelo had never seen Isabella he would have gone 
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on living an austere and outwardly blameless life, blameless in the 
respect of chastity, and to the end have been able to say, with the 
pride of the unfallen: 


’Tis one thing to be tempted,...... 
Another thing to fall. 


He did fall, and what a fall it was! When we remember 
that beside the wrong to Isabella, Angelo not only threatened to 
have her brother tortured if she did not yield to him, but actually 
ordered Claudio’s execution and believed that his evil will had 
been done, it seems difficult to think of him as bringing forth fruits 
worthy of penance; but if we look closely into Angelo’s character, 
shall we not see that the fact of his conversion having been forced 
upon him by outward circumstances does not imply that the anguish 
for lost purity must necessarily havebeen lacking in him? He is 
a proud man, with an enormous reverence for purity, and for 
himself whom he takes to be in a manner its impersonation. The 
discovery of his weakness is such a shock to him that henceforth 
he is reckless utterly: it seems as if, with the loss of self-respect 
there has come the loss of all will to struggle, so that he no longer 
tries to overcome, but only to conceal. When he finds that con- 
cealment is not now possible that the Duke, like Power Divine, 
“has looked upon his passes,” he prays that “no longer session 
may be held upon (his) shame,” but that, without a trial, he may 
be condemned upon his own confession. 

I cannot help thinking that to Angelo’s mind the fact of dis- 
covery brought a great relief: henceforth no more concealment, 
no hiding of shame except in the bosom of death. He had not 
been ambitious of place: richly gifted as he was, he had shrunk 
from the unlimited power with which the Duke intended to invest 
him. 

Now, good my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal 
Before so noble and so great an image 
Be stampt upon it. - 


Nor was Angelo a self-deceiver: he saw wrong as wrong and 
made no attempt to veil it from his eyes. Was it . 
In over-justice and in self-displeasure 
For self-offence, more than for good offended 


that Angelo, “ self-rigorous,” chose death as due? Partly, per- 
haps, but altogether, I think not. 
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In Macbeth, Shakespeare has given us the history of the ruin 
of a soul; and in George Eliot’s Romola we have the terrible por- 
trayal of gradual deterioration into utter spoiling, in the story 
of Tito. We could wish that more often we might receive from our 
greatest writers the story of souls drawn upward from the death 
of self into the high places of life with the Holy One; the Paradise 
Regained, for the individual as well as for the race. Shakespeare 
believed in conversion; it is treated in various of his plays; and 
most clearly and strongly he strikes in Angelo’s story the key-note 
of sublime melody of repentance and pardon—Credo in...... re- 
missionem peccatorum. 

Coleridge thinks that by the Duke’s pardon of Angelo and 
his marriage with Mariana, “ the strong, indignant sense of justice 
is baffled.” What other ending could have entirely satisfied this 
sense of justice? Would it have been justice to make Angelo suffer 
death for a crime of which, though morally, he had yet not been 
actually guilty? It must also be remembered that, as the lives of 
Angelo and Mariana were bound together, justice to her demanded 
pardon for him. } 

With respect to Mariana, have not the ideas of most of us 
been influenced by Tennyson’s Mariana in the Moated Grange, 
where we have a forlorn woman moaning all day long, surrounded 
by a general abomination of desolation? Is this Shakespeare’s 
Mariana? 

“ T have heard of the lady, and good words went with her name,” 
says Isabella, speaking of Mariana. Isabella knew nothing of 
Mariana’s story: she had heard of her, but not of the pain in her 
life which sometimes broke out into a cry; but “good words” 
means something more than words of compassion. The expres- 
sion would seem to imply that Mariana’s life was not one of mere 
perpetual making moan; not even one of only passive endurance; 
but something more than this; fuller, richer, truer. How beautiful 
is her constancy! How faithful and clinging is the nature which, 
despite lover’s falsehood, despite Angelo’s endeavor to soil her 
reputation, could, after long years retain strong and deep as ever 
the love of her life. 

This fore-named maid hath yet in her the continuance of her 
first affection; his unjust unkindness, that in all reason should 
have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment in the cur- 
rent, made it more violent and unruly. 


We havé to forgive in Mariana the vein of sentimentalism that 
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vexes us to see, in the face of the great and loyal love that it is 
well to know. We see this most in the apology which she makes for 
the music that she has been hearing before the Duke comes into 
her room. 

I cry you mercy, sir, and well could wish 

You had not found me here so musical: 

Let me excuse me, and believe me so,— 

My mirth it much displeased, but pleased my woe. 


The strongest expression of this sentimentalism is the plea 
which Mariana puts forward for Angelo’s excuse. 


They say the best men are moulded out of faults, 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad; so may my husband! 


It is the wrong application of the truth so glorious in its 
consolation, that the pardoned penitent may use even his past for 
the attainment of great things in the life of God’s forgiveness; the 
mysterious bringing of good out of evil, which St. Augustine and 
many another have known. 

It is well to contrast the pseudo-charity of Mariana’s plea 
with the simple truth and justice with which Isabella urges that 
it would indeed be wrong to punish an intention as severely as an 
act; and expresses her partial belief that a due sincerity had gov- 
erned Angelo’s deeds until the time at which he had seen her. 

At first sight it appears strange that the Duke should so clearly 
place the free-nuptial relation between Claudia and Juliet and that 
which he himself plans to bring about between Angelo and Mariana 
on such an entirely different level. To Juliet the Duke in his 
friar’s disguise speaks of her and Claudio’s “ most offenceful act,” 
and ascertains by close questioning that her repentance is on true 
grounds, she realizing the sin as sin—a heavier sin than Claudio’s, 
he says, because the sin “ was mutually committed.” On the other 
hand the pseudo-friar says to Mariana, 


Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: 
He (Angelo) is your husband on a pre-contract: 
To bring you thus together, is no sin; 


So also Isabella, who detests the sin of Claudio, consents at 
once to play her part in bringing Angelo and Mariana together. 
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Now that Shakespeare could and did realize the enormous im- 
portance of pre-nuptial purity in those pledged to consummate their 
love in holy marriage we have strong evidence in Prospero’s warn- 
ing to Ferdinand (Tempest iv. 1) and the young man’s eager as- 
severation of his power of perfect continence, and his firm resolve 
thereto. But why, may we ask, was Juliet considered so deeply to 
blame; Juliet, of whom her lover, condemned to death, said, 


She is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order. 


“ Upon a true contract,” he had induced her to act as though their 
union had been sanctioned by the Church. While to Mariana, the 
Duke denies the possibiity of there being any sin in the bringing 
of her and Angelo together. 

Have we here a distinction made between “a true contract ” 
and a betrothal,’ and can it have been that, in the building, in Eliza- 
bethan days, of “the City of Confusion” it may have been pos- 
sible for our poet to suppose that a formal betrothal would sanc- 
tion the relation which, as all Catholics know, is only sanctioned 
and blessed in the sanction and blessing of the Church? 

At any rate we have to take it for granted that both the Duke 
and the spotless Isabella believed in the absolute rightness of the 
action in which they were engaged. This is most important to real- 
ize, as otherwise the purity of Isabella would indeed be flawed, and 
our lady of the soul of whiteness must droop her eyes beneath the 
shadow of the doing of an evil thing, with however good an intent. 
It is one of the things in our great poet’s work that make it dif- 
ficult to believe him a holder of the Faith of his fathers in its 
entirety, at least during most of his lifetime. We look upon 
Shakespeare as largely sympathetic toward Catholicism, just as he 
is unsympathetic toward Puritanism. There are many proofs of 
this. 


‘ 


In the play before us we have the Catholic teaching of true 
penance in the scene between the Duke-friar and Juliet ; also the wis- 
dom that treats scrupulosity as a poor, unwholesome doubting of 
the generosity of God, in 


Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
. By fearing to attempt. 


See Catholic Encyclopedia, under “ Betrothal.” 
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We also have the high ideal of the life of Religion. To Lucio, 
the “ fantastic,” Isabella is not merely a woman of high virtue 
as well as of high power, but, as a maiden who would dedicate 
herself to special service in Religion, she is to him 


A thing enskied, ensainted, 
By (her) renouncement an immortal spirit. 


Again, in Isabella’s own words we have the promise to Angelo, 
if mercy be granted to Claudio, of 


true prayers 
That shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sunrise, prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 


But here and there we find a rock in the way of our proving 
more than sympathy however great; and in this play the rock 
stands up black and strong. The treatment of betrothal as an equiiv- 
alent to marriage is not the only thing un-Catholic in the play. 
We have the Duke’s extraordinary behavior as a pseudo-friar; and 
we have the utterly pagan view of death in him as well as in 
Claudio to whom he offers, in view of his approaching death, a 
consolation of a merely philosophical kind; a consolation quite 
non-Christian, and strange as coming from the lips of a religious 
who visits a criminal on the eve of his expected execution. The 
vanity of this consolation, notwithstanding Claudio’s apparent ac- 
ceptance of it, we are speedily allowed to see in the terrible words 
which rush out from the condemned man’s lips: 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; . 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of these that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling :—’tis too horrible! 


VOL. CV.—7 
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Yes “’tis too horrible.” This is not the purgatory that King 
Hamlet comes forth from. It is the terror of the uncertain, with 
a dreadful certainty behind it, a blackness unlighted by the torch 
of hope or the steady flame of the lamp of faith. Yet Hamlet 
and Measure for Measure appear to belong to about the same 
period. 

The Duke is a student, and even if he studies chiefly from the 
personal point of view we have to grant his interest in the science 
of government, although it seems that a great ruler he could never 
be. He does not love the demonstrations of popular regard for him; 
but this does not arise from any want of kindly sympathy. He 
says, “I love the people!” He knows the danger of popularity 
and does not court it, but seeks to deserve love by wise and just 
government. He seems to me to lack sinew and its strength; he 
has none of “the robust self-confidence natural to the reformer,” 
nor, indeed, does there seem to be much robustness of any kind 
about him. He likes best the indirect and secret way of proceed- 
ing, and is pleased to shelter himself under another’s name and 
personality. 

He has watched with sorrow the growth of laxity among 
his subjects, for which he blames himself, in that, for nineteen years, 
he had let sleep the “strict statutes and most biting laws,” 
which, had he willed, he could have put into execution. He leaves 
it to Angelo to “strike home,” in the ambush of (his) name; 
though he recommends him to be merciful: 


Mortality (humanity) and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. 


He believes that it would be tyranny in himself to revive the ob- 
solescent laws: 


Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
’Twould be my tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do: for we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 

And not the punishment. 


He has more reasons than this, as he tells Friar Thomas, but 
he alleges an important one in the test and trial of Angelo, the 
precisian. His own nature he says will never thus be “ in the fight 
to do in slarder.” 
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The Duke’s sensitiveness to public opinion is shown here, a 
sensitiveness which goes with him all through, and leads him to 
show special severity to Lucio who has spoken ill of him, for 
he alleges that slandering a prince deserves that whipping, pressing 
to death, and hanging, to which Lucio declares his punishment 
equivalent. 

Both Hamlet and Othello show, in their last moments, this 
horror of being misrepresented. “ Speak of me as I am!” says 
Othello, “ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” and 
when Horatio would fain end his life with his beloved friend, 
Hamlet begs him to live that he may let all know the truth respect- 
ing him. Duke Vincentio is wonderfully fond of manceuvring: 
“the old fantastical Duke of dark corners,” Lucio calls him, and 
this is true on the spiritual side, if false on the other. The stratagem 
with regard to Mariana was surely unworthy of a ruler, who could 
have prevented wrong by simply declaring himself; even if, ac- 
cording to a certain code which he enjoyed obeying, it had been 
allowable to one who wished to expose the guilty and save the 
innocent. As I have said, he enjoyed the stratagem, reveling in 
the pleasure of opposing craft to vice and making the carp of 
falsehood take the bait of truth! Even if we could allow the wis- 
dom of Vincentio’s stratagem, what possible advantage could we 
find in the lies which he told to Isabella about Claudio’s death? 
They appear to have been useless as well as cruel, for the pleasure 
of an unshared secret and the triumph of a surprise were surely 
ill purchased at the expense of the agony which Isabella must have 
suffered. 

From Escalus we learn that Vincentio was a gentleman of all 
temperance, but it is from his own lips that we have the most praise- 
ful descriptions of the Duke as “a scholar, a statesman, and a 
soldier, of whom there was no question but he was wise.” 

What beautiful sayings are put into the Duke’s mouth! How 
full of wisdom are his words: 


Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues! 
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It is the parable of the talents in its highest application. What 
music is in his words in that exquisite line. 


Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd, 


and what a picture comes before our eyes as we see the shepherd 
rise from his sleep, at the call of the star that bids him loose his 
sheep from their fold to the freedom of the pasture. 

Has Shakespeare given us any woman in whom power and 
will more fully tend to the highest life than in Isabella? Her 
“ cheek-rises ” proclaim the health of her body and typify the health 
of her soul. Shakespeare’s maturity has given us this woman: 
she is the fruit of his ripe experience and the fineness of his knowl- 
edge. Postulant of a great and strict Order, that of St. Clare, on 
the eve of her intended renunciation of the world, she is placed by 
the will of her liege in possession of some of its most highly prized 
gifts, and hers will be the true possession at whose heart there 
lies the willingness to renounce. A great responsibility will be laid 
on her, the Ruler’s wife; and her finely touched spirit will go out 
in fine issues of example and governance. It is clear from what 
Claudio says, that Isabella was a postulant, not a novice: 


This day my sister should the cloister enter 
And there receive her approbation. 


She has retired from the world, not because of disappointment 
or disgust, but from free choice. She offers herself to be tested, 
but her vocation is to be otherwhere. In her first utterance in which 
she desires a still stricter restraint for her Order, we recognize 
that she is one who having gifts to give would fain give them 
fully, keeping nothing back. We may contrast her strictness with 
that of Angelo. 

There is no sickliness about Isabella. She is strong, intellect- 
ually as well as morally, and modest as our greatest are. The 
exquisiteness of her nature is seen by all with whom she comes into 
contact; her purity has the perfume of the violet, and the glory 
and dignity of the sanctuary, as Angelo knows (II. 2); he, who 
“corrupts with virtuous season” of the violet, and desires even 


“to raze the sanctuary, and pitch (his) evils there.” 
Isabella’s heart is large and loving; her intellect clear; her 
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speech to the point; austere to herself, she is gentle to others; 
justly merciless to the triumphant sinner, she can bend her knee 
to sue for his pardon when he stands abased and covered with 
shame. How pitiful and tender she is we can see by her words 
on hearing of Claudio’s imprisonment and its cause. “Oh, let him 
marry her!” she exclaims, her thought leaping to the possible 
reparation for the fault, abhorrence of which, as we know, she 
does most keenly feel. 

The daughter of an heroic father, Isabella is the heir of his 
nobility. She and Claudio are orphans; theirs is the memory of 
the father to whom Isabella’s thought turns in proud love when 
Claudio at first proclaims that he gladly chooses death before his 
sister’s dishonor: 


There spake my brother! there my father’s grave 
Did utter forth a voice! 


And again in the horror and bitterness of her disappointment 
when her poor weak brother swerves from high honor and virtue, 
and would even have her make the sacrifice, the thought of him 
of whom his son was unworthy makes her exclaim: 


Such a warpéd slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issued from his blood. 


Deeply modest, as well as by nature probably sharing the 
timidity of Claudio, her self-distrust would have interfered with 
the promptness of action in imploring the Deputy’s mercy for her 
brother, had not Lucio urged her on; Lucio who loved Claudio 
and venerated Isabella, and in that love and that veneration shows 
a side of his character far different from that which he exhibits 
to the masquerading Duke. It is curious indeed to note the dii- 
ference of the effect which Isabella produces on Angelo and that 
which she produces on Lucio; contact with her bringing out the 
best side of the libertine and the worst side of the moralist. 

Isabella is, I think, naturally passionate and demonstrative, 
though possessing large power of self-control. Loving her brother 
dearly, in her interview with him she rather seeks to nerve him into 
strength and courage, than to offer him sympathy and consolation ; 
when he shows his fatal cowardice, her strong spirit’s sorrow 
breaks forth in sharp reproach; so when she hears of Angelo’s 
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treachery: “Oh, I will to him and pluck out his eyes.” But in 
tenderness she pleads for her brother, and she can ask for the 
pardon of him who, she believes, would have deprived Claudio of 
his life. 

In Isabella passion readily becomes action. Claudio’s words 
about her, “and well can play with reason and discourse,” prepare 
us perhaps to find happy turns of speech as well as force of argu- 
ment in her interviews with Angelo; but the intensity of the situa- 
tion precludes this, and all through there is a certain strong and 
grave dignity in her speech. When she prays that it may be her 
brother’s fault that shall die, not he himself, Isabella gives the 
essence of all law, the object of all punishment: to slay the offence 
and leave the offender perfect. 

When she finds from Angelo’s own admission that he could, 
if he would, modify the law, she is no longer a timid suppliant, 
but one urging a suit with a power and a trenchancy by which 
Angelo is touched to the quick. Like Portia, Isabella appeals from 
the earthly to the heavenly : 


' Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? Oh, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


At the second interview, when Angelo asks Isabella how she 
would act under certain supposed circumstances, she at once replies 
that she would choose for her brother death before dishonor: 


Angelo:—Were not you, then, as cruel as the sentence 
That you have slander’d so? 
Isabella:—\gnominy in ransom and free pardon 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 


With positive untruth as well as disrespect towards her, An- 
gelo says: 
You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant; 
And rather proved the sliding of your brother 
A inerriment than a vice. 
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How could such a meaning be twisted out of her words? 


Who is.it that hath died for this offence? 
There’s many have committed it. 


But Isabella does not pause to justify herself; she is too full 
of her cause to care for a personal wrong. : 


O pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out 

To have what we would have, we speak not what we mean: 
I something do excuse the thing I hate, 

For his advantage that I dearly love. 


Isabella is entirely free from preachiness: she does not lecture 
the Deputy, but breaks out in just indignation at his hypocrisy, 
and threatens to expose his falsehood to the world. 

The temptation placed before Isabella is no ordinary one: she 
is tempted through that which is uppermost in the noble woman— 
the passion for sacrifice. There is something that has the likeness 
of splendor in the thought of periling the soul itself—that .for 
which the whole world were too small a price—for the sake of 
another; something that assumes the likeness of glory in the 
thought of giving one’s best and most precious things, of pouring 
out the soul’s life like water, for another’s need. But Isabella knew 
that none can redeem his brother by giving what is not his to give; 
and that none must dare, for the sake of saving from pain or 
shame or death, force from his brother to the loss of his soul’s 
freedom and place him in 


perpetual durance, a restraint, 
Though all the world’s vastidity (he) had, 
To a determined scope. 


Did she not know full well that pain, wrongfully taken, is no 
true sacrifice, and that a wrong cannot be right because one is 
selfless in doing it? 


Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 


Here is her assertion by clear implication, that chastity is a ‘ 
high virtue as unchastity a deadly sin. This woman who would 
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not stoop to wrong, even to save another from death, would yet 
dare the imputation of wrong! 

Whatever we believe as to the morality or immorality of pious 
frauds, they seem to have been considered in Shakespeare’s day 
undoubtedly justifiable, and to Shakespeare’s Isabella the Duke’s 
trick did not appear morally wrong, much as she naturally disliked 
roundabout ways." 


To speak so indirectly I am loth; 
I would say the truth. 


All through Isabella is selfless; all through she has kept the 
whiteness of her chrisom unspotted. Rejecting the sacrifice that 
would have been not waste only but injury to others as to herself, 
and yet impelled to consent, for others’ sake, to appear what “ in 
the truth of (her) spirit” she could never be, she is one who, 
weighed in the balance, has not been found wanting; who, tempted 
and tried, has not failed nor even swerved. 

Great and good, she would walk in the beauty of helpfulness 
by the Duke’s side as he trod the ruler’s path; “for (her) lovely 
sake’ much would be done by him that he could not have done 
had he never known her; taught by her, he would understand 
how the hymn of chastity makes high harmony with the psalms 
of mercy and of justice. 

Underneath her garb of costly beauty and splendid state, the 
heart of Isabella would beat unchanged; the atmosphere of the 
enskied and ensainted would still be hers; her court would know 
in its Duchess the beauty of holiness. Never would Isabella forget 
the burden of a world where carelessness and deathful sloth and 
ignoble ease could neglect or veil the presence of evil; that burden 
which she had sought to bear as a votarist of St. Clare. She 
who had desired a greater strictness, a more stringent rule of life 
than even in such an Order, would, in the court as in the cloister, 
walk in the service that is perfect freedom. Hers would be the 
spirit of that lady who wore the cilice beneath her gorgeous robes; 
and hers, too, the sanctity of the silence of Vanna.? 


*This young wife of Jacopo Benedetti, who after her death, which had revealed 
the penance she had done for his sins, was known as Jacopone da Todi, the fool for 
Christ’s sake. 
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AMERICAN PROSE. Selected and Edited by Walter C. Bron- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Bronson, Professor of English Literature in Brown 
University, has edited as a companion volume to his American 
Poems these selections from the American prose of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The authors quoted number thirty-seven, 
the selections just one hundred, the period covered runs from 1607 
to 1865, from Captain John Smith to Abraham Lincoln. Choosing 
only the greater names of the nineteenth century, and stopping with 
the end of the Civil War, the editor has been enabled to give a 
wider range of reading, and, in many cases, to reproduce complete 
works. 

A nation’s literary life usually parallels its growth; in its 
childhood, the nation creates and believes in its fairy tales, its 
myths of gods and heroes, as the human child lives in a world 
of make-believe. But American literature has no such past, no 
golden age of dreams; the first settlers were of a nation full grown, 
colonizing abroad from what they sincerely believed was a call 
from God, the most compelling of all motives, to found a new 
society upon righteousness and truth. What such men wrote was 
either the necessary record or report, or the occasional polemic; 
pure literature could hardly be expected. 

Dr. Bronson’s selections from the earlier writers come, then, 
under one or other of these heads. It is impossible to draw a line 
of absolute demarcation between the theological and the historical 
element, since to the Puritan governor his colony was something of 
a theocracy; the mainly historical, such as records of daily life, 
diaries, reports to the promoters of the colonies, is exemplified 
by Captain John Smith, Bradford, Winthrop, John Mason and 
Sewall, while theology is represented by Roger Williams, the 
Mathers, and Jonathan Edwards. i 

With the opening of the Revolutionary period, there is a 
change, both in the spirit and in the form of literary effort; theol- 
ogy yields to politics; orators and statesmen, voicing the ideals of 
their party, come to the fore, and pure letters may be said to have 
originated on this side of the Atlantic with Franklin. Dr. Bron- 
son devotes thirty pages to Franklin, though he does not mention 
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the Almanac, and quotes also from Patrick Henry, Paine, Jefferson, 
Washington and Hamilton. 

Washington Irving introduces the nineteenth century, and, 
with Emerson, Thoreau, Holmes and Lowell, represents the essay- 
ists, as do Poe and Hawthorne the short story writers, and Calhoun, 
Webster and Lincoln the orators. The selections are annotated, 
though meagrely by design; beginning with Irving, the editor’s 
notes are supplemented by contemporary criticism from the maga- 
zines of the day; there is a copious and well-selected bibliography. 
The teacher of American literature will go far to find a handbook 
to surpass this in practical working value. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLAYS. Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Notes by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.75 net. 

It is seldom that a volume comes at so timely an hour, or so 
perfectly fulfills its object, as the present collection edited by Dr. 
Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania. All over the country, 
colleges, clubs and stage societies are attempting to dedicate the 
present year to a special study of American drama. But as many 
important plays were either unprinted or scarcely accessible to 
readers, and as no satisfactory history of our native theatre had 
yet been produced, the movement promised to be a difficult one for 
all concerned. Then, at precisely the “ psychological moment,” 
came Dr. Quinn’s admirably chosen selection of twenty-five dramas 
—‘ the first attempt,” as he describes it, “ to include in one volume 
a collection of plays which illustrate the development of our native 
drama from its beginnings to the present day.” 

Opening with the first American tragedy, The Prince of Par- 
thia (1767), and the first American comedy, The Contrast (1787), 
and including works of such early playwrights as William Dunlap, 
James Nelson Barker, Nathaniel Parker Willis and George Henry 
Boker, the collection includes Rip Van Winkle, Hasel Kirke, The 
Octoroon, Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah, Gillette’s Secret Service, 
and even Madame Butterfly—here first published in dramatic form. 
From obvious necessity the plays are of very varying merit, but 
each one has been chosen for some significant bearing upon the 
development of American drama. As illustrations of contemporary 
tendencies in the theatre, the book includes plays by Clyde Fitch, 
Langdon Mitchell, Augustus Thomas, William Vaughn Moody, 
Percy Mackaye, Edward Sheldon and Rachel Crothers—altogether 
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a remarkably rich list when the difficulties of copyright are con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Quinn’s volume is one of the notable publications of the 
present year in America. Students and play-lovers generally will 
find it a highly useful, even an invaluable, addition to our dramatic 
literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN SPAIN. By John de Lancey Fer- 
guson, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50 
net. 

Dr. Ferguson says that this study lays no claim to being the 

last word on this subject; it is the first word only in a hitherto 

unworked field. American literature has exerted little appreciable 
effect on the writers of Spain, where it has penetrated in a round- 
about way, through the South American republics, chiefly by the 
intermediary of French translations. Among general readers in 

Spain, American literature is comparatively unknown and, all in 

all, must be considered as an exotic. 

The writers discussed in Dr. Ferguson’s book are Washington 
Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Prescott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Walt Whitman. These authors are best known to 
Spanish critics. Irving is one of the earliest Americans to be trans- 
lated into Spanish, and the only one who has had any extended 
personal relations with the Peninsula, where he served as American 
Minister. That the Spaniards admire him is evident from their 
references to him, but “it is such admiration as we accord to 
some well-known classic which we never think of reading.” This is 
strange when we remember how many readers of the English- 
speaking race owe what knowledge they have of Spain to Irving’s 
Alhambra and Conquest of Granada. Prescott, too, in spite of his 
classic studies of Spanish literature, remains more respected than 
read. 
Longfellow is the only American poet in whom the Spaniards 
have shown an enduring interest for “they regard Poe primarily 
as the writer of strange tales, and Whitman’s vogue is still too 
recent to be estimated poetry.” There is a great Spanish critic, 
Victor Capalleja, who has contributed an extended analysis of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and Tales of a Wayside Inn. Speaking 
of the works immediately preceding the poet’s death, the critic 
concludes: “ Longfellow therefore died in the shadow of the 
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cross, crowning his ode Excelsior, the City of the Christian Soul, 
with the Biblical poems, which glorify all the grandeurs of the 
Catholic religion.” No other Protestant American poet has had a 
keener appreciation of the “ vast pyramid of light and truth,” which 
is Catholicism. The purpose of this painstaking study is not to 
draw general conclusions, but to present facts as the author has 
found them, opening the field for future investigations. 


SONGS OF WEDLOCK. By T. A. Daly. Philadelphia: David 

McKay. $1.00 net. 

A new volume from the pen of “Tom” Daly has become to 
an increasing number of readers one of the real delights of the 
publishing season. And it is safe to say that these will find no 
disappointment in the present volume—in spite of its omission of 
all such superlatively pleasant Italian and Irish “ dialect pieces ” 
as won quick popularity for Canzoni and Madrigali. The Songs of 
Wedlock show Mr. Daly at his lyric best in many respects, par- 
ticularly in the memorable and poignant prize-poem called To a 
Thrush. These songs are, for the most part, exactly what their 
title states. They count often with Patmorean intimacy but with- 
out Patmorean mysticism, the daily conjugal routine of things “ too 
simple and too sweet for words:” the day’s work, the night’s return, 
the quiet hour by the lamp-lit table, joys and trials shared, the 
full and final comradeship of nuptial love. It is a serene, domestic 
singing in the main, yet stirred by sudden tremors as in Her Music, 
or the fine, pure aspiration of Sanctum—a singing which will find 
warm welcome in many a “ home-keeping heart.” 


GREAT INSPIRERS. By Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

In the proem to this his latest work, the author of Woman in 
Science makes a magnanimous appeal for wider recognition of the 
fact that from the earliest times some of the greatest achievements 
of men have been the outcome of feminine inspiration and influence, 
attaining full fruition only through women’s sympathy and encour- 
agement, even, sometimes, their active cooperation. The author 
feels that though there is individual acknowledgment of this most 
valuable collaborative quality, yet general realization is lacking; 
and he tells us that in writing this book his hope was that it “ might 
prove an incentive to someone to undertake a comprehensive work 
on a numbef of the most noted of the fair inspirers of men of 
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letters.” The present work deals with only two of the men thus 
inspired, but these are of the greatest—St. Jerome and Dante. In 
the book already referred to he gives an account of the relations 
between the saint and the holy women, Paula and her daughter, 
Eustochium, by whose urgent persuasions and devoted aid the Vul- 
gate was given to the world; but the singular and beautiful story 
is here re-told more elaborately, and with great fascination of 
manner. 

The more generally familiar story of Dante’s love for Beatrice 
Portinari is told with no less charm and animation. Dr. Zahm de- 
molishes the claims of those critics who have tried to show that 
Beatrice was a symbolic figure, and demonstrates convincingly that 
she was a real woman who was privileged to win the heart and 
' elevate the soul of the great poet, and to live imperishably in the 
incomparable memorials of his love, the Divina Commedia and the 
Vita Nuova. 

The book is very interesting, and makes one hope that the 
almost untouched field indicated by the author may soon be made 
productive by hands as skillful as his own. 


GOD’S FAIRY TALES. By Enid M. Dinnis. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. $1.10 net. 

The sub-title, “Stories of the Supernatural in Every Day 
Life,” given to this collection of twelve short stories that appeared 
from time to time in Catholic magazines, furnishes the keynote to 
them all. They are written in most attractive form with old Eng- 
lish priories and manor houses for background; well-disposed An- 
glicans and kindly monks tell with childlike directness their remark- 
able personal experiences, and make no attempt to explain how such 
things happened any more than do fairy tales: and therein lies the 
charm. 

Typical is the story of Brother Giles, a simple-minded old 
monk, and a veritable thorn in the flesh of his new up-to-date 
Prior, who going in for simplicity with a capital S, swept away at 
Christmas-time what he considered the tawdry decorations of the 
crib and the Noah’s Ark animals, and substituted a cold, chaste 
work of art in their place. But the old Brother, broken-hearted by 
these innovations, was allowed to build a grotto in the orchard to 
house the precious treasures that were not wanted in the chapel. 
He found to his dismay that the Divine Infant was missing from 
the crib. After searching everywhere he appealed to St. Anthony, 
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who offered him the Guest Who stood upon his book, to fill the 
vacant place in the manger. Many wonderful things happened in 
consequence, among them a notable conversion and the enlighten- 
ment of the Prior. 

With never a discordant note from cover to cover this book 
will be attractive to all classes of readers, and it will make an ideal 
gift for a young convert or one thinking of entering the Church. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: WHY BUILD THEM? By Right Rev. 
Thomas Shahan, D.D. St. Louis: Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein. 

This article, which appeared originally in the New York Sun 
last August, and is now reprinted as a free leaflet, makes one wish | 
that it were reasonable to hope it might be widely read by non- 
Catholics; for the case for Catholic education could scarcely be 
stated more effectively, and the claims are based upon just such 
needs as the average man recognizes. Bishop Shahan fully com- 
prehends the utter joylessness of the world at present, the increas- 
ing stress and sadness of life; and he sets forth the Catholic school 
as the enemy of pessimism, inculcating into the child the knowledge 
that he is God’s beloved creature, interpreting the world to him in 
terms of His goodness and holiness, and thus providing him, as he 
grows to maturity, with a firmly rooted conviction of “an over- 
shadowing wisdom on high whose purview nothing escapes, and of 
an unfathomable love whose attraction is well-nigh irresistible.” 
He arraigns the futility of moral instruction without the accom- 
paniment of religious education, and the dangerous folly of expec- 
tations of sustained public moral sense without religious guidance, 
quoting the memorable words from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
ds reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


THE THREE HOURS’ AGONY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

By Rev. Peter Guilday. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

75 cents net. 

Dr. Guilday in-his preface says: “ No other series of sermons 
could be of a more intimate and personal character than those given 
during this impressive service of the Three Hours’ Agony. Cor ad 
cor loquitur, and the century-long traditions of the occasion itself 
open the heart wider than ever before. At no other moment does 
the sense of’sin seem so intense; the fear of it so tangible, and the 
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personal realization of the meaning of Calvary’s tragedy reaches 
a depth seldom touched before or after Good Friday itself.” 

The many friends of Dr. Guilday will welcome these devout 
and intimate sermons in book form. They picture most vividly the 
scenes of that first Good Friday, and teach most winningly the les- 
sons of forgiveness, mercy, devotion to the Blessed Virgin, Jesus’ 
abandonment, thirst, sacrifice and death. Devotion to the Passion 
of our Saviour has always been a characteristic of God’s saints, and 
every book which helps to foster it should be made a manual of 
prayers by the people of God. 


SPANISH EXPLORATION IN THE SOUTHWEST, 1542-1706. 
Edited by Herbert E. Bolton, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 

This volume, as Dr. Bolton tells us in his preface, is logically 
the successor in the series of Original Narratives to the one edited 
by Hodge and Lewis under the title of Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States, 1528-1543. Only one-third of the docu- 
ments have been hitherto published in English; about one-third 
have been published in Spanish only; while nearly one-third have 
never been published hitherto in any language. 

The early exploration of California is described by the Portu- 
guese mariner, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who in 1542 explored our 
Western coast from Puerto de Navidad to the Rogue River, Ore- 
gon; by Sebastian Vizcaino, who in 1603 explored the California 
coast, discovering the Bay of Monterey; by Fray de la Ascension, 
a Carmelite, who accompanied Vizcaino on his expedition. The 
other documents deal with the Rodriguez, the Espejo and the 
Onate expeditions in New Mexico, the Bosque-Larios, the Mendoza- 
Lopez and the de Leon-Massenet expeditions in Texas, and the 
explorations of the Jesuit Father Kino (Kithn) and his companions 
in Arizona. 

The documents are well translated, and accompanied by schol- 
arly introductions by the editor, who describes their contents and 
special value, mentions the translations hitherto published, and re- 
fers the student to other books and manuscripts relating to the ex- 
ploration of the Southwest. 

The volume is interesting not only for its first-hand accounts 
of the daring and determination of these hardy Spanish conquisa- 
tadores, but for the insight it affords into the zeal of the early 
Spanish missionaries for the conversion of the Indians. In almost 
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every case the Indians were treated with the greatest kindness by the 
Spaniards, and the work of evangelizing them was indeed blessed. 
Father Kino alone in twenty-one years baptized more than thirty 
thousand. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE DUTCH NAVIGATORS. By 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Dr. van Loon, of the Department of European History at Cor- 
nell University, has written a most graphic account of the Dutch 
navigators of the sixteenth century. Most of them on their return 
wrote about their travels, and their itineraries served as practical 
handbooks of navigation to the Dutch traders who followed them 
on the road té the East. Many of these old records which are 
today inaccessible have been translated by Dr. van Loon and con- 
densed for the benefit of the general reader. 

He describes van Linschoten’s trip to India in 1583, the 
polar expeditions of Barendez and Heemskerk in search of the 
Northeast Passage, the unsuccessful voyage to India of de Hout- 
man in 1595 and the successful trip of van Neck in 1598, the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe by van Noort in 1597, the discovery 
of Strait le Maire by le Maire in 1616, and of Tasmania by Tas- 
man in 1642. 

These navigators were indeed a daring and adventurous body 
of men, but the author passes over in silence their religious bigotry 
and intolerance which intensified their hatred of the Spaniards and . 
the Portuguese. 


THE SOCIAL CRITICISM OF LITERATURE. By Gertrude 
Buck, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00 net. 
The writer of this suggestive little essay tells us that her vol- 

ume is concerned solely with the explicit theory of social criticism, 

and with the development of the conception of literature underlying 
it. Deductive criticism based its judgments on traditional authority 
and arbitrary personal taste; historic or scientific criticism insisted 
on the study of literary origins and developments; impressionist 
criticism demanded that the reader’s viewpoint be dominant; while 
esthetic criticism analyzed the reader’s reaction according to mod- 
ern scientific methods. 

This new theory of social criticism asks us to do away with 
the arbitrafy standards and the infallible utterances of a select’ 
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coterie. Our author writes: “ That the critic should reach a ‘right’ 
conclusion, so-called, about a particular piece of literature is then no 
such weighty matter as previous criticism would have us believe. 
Social criticism would insist only that he should honestly reach such 
a conclusion as he can réach, and then make each conclusion a step- 
ping-stone to some further judgment, either of this book or an- 
other. Value thus adheres, not in the judgment itself, but in the 
whole process of arriving at it and proceeding from it—that is, in 
the vital and continuous contact with literature which makes it litera- 
ture indeed.” 

In a word social criticism commands the critic to hold his 
conclusions as essentially tentative and personal. He must stead- 
fastly refuse to impose them on other readers, and give no sanction 
to their use by any reader as a substitute for Hf own critical 
activities. | 

a. 
SERMONS AND SERMON NOTES. By Rev. B. W. Maturin. 

Edited by Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. $2.00 net. 

Of the eleven complete sermons in the present volume, five 
were preached by Father Maturin as an Anglican, five were re- 
ported privately for his friends in 1904, and one on the clothing 
of a nun was printed for private circulation. The Sermon Notes 
were selected by Wilfrid Ward from the mass of notes left in 
Father Maturin’s handwriting. They were usually three or four 
versions of what he intended to say on the same subject, and their 
unfinished character prove how much he depended on the inspiration 
of the moment. 

Everything that Father Maturin wrote proved him to be “a 
man of missionary zeal, in whom the fire of spiritual genius and 
penetrating psychological insight were combined to a rare degree.” 
This volume is no exception. The best sermons in it to our mind 
are The Mystery of Suffering and The Call of God. 

Mrs. Ward, in a prefatory note, regrets the fact that her 
husband spent some of his last hours editing this volume instead 
of using them for original work, but she adds sweetly, “I think 
to himself the task was all spiritual gain.” 


FRENCH PERSPECTIVES. By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
This is a brilliant book of essays, consisting of intimate sketches 
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of French life, and is decidedly out of the commonplace. Miss 
Sergeant’s profound knowledge of the French people is very dif- — 
ferent from the superficial view of many a writer who spends a 
few weeks in Paris, and then proceeds to write a book on France. 
French Perspectives contains charming sketches of people whom 
the author has known—drawn from the working classes, the bour- 
geois and literary sets of modern France. There is the bookseller, 
quaint, old Achille, a survivor “ of the days when books were sold 
like works of art instead of shoes and neckties;” there is the 
peasant poet, the idol of his native village, and little Marie Con- 
stance “ who thinks in straw; we come to know Mme. Ravignac, 
the clever housewife who wonders at the pretty American girls 
“to whom the world is a picnic.” Miss Sergeant pays a high tribute 
to the substantial worth of the French workingwomen, those pas- 
sionate lovers of their trades, who, contented with their humble 
lot, bend over the one small, patient task in which they have 
learned perfection. 

There is a delightful chapter in which Miss Sergeant describes 
a lunch party at which she and Mother Superior Justinienne were 
the honored guests of M. le Curé in his little village on the sun- 
burnt plains of Arles. “ The very memory of it, rejoicing as the 
Provengal sun, brings the glow of the spontaneous human kindness 
of the Midi into my heart.” 

A Modern Cenobium relates the author’s visit to a former 
abbey, which now serves as a “ foyer international” to a group 
of modern “ intellectuals’ who meet there during the summer to 
discuss problems of the day. We are introduced, among others, 
to Sabatier and to the Modernist professor, M. Loisy. Miss Ser- 
geant is by no means a Catholic; and yet in speaking of the de- 
parture of the most rationalistic of all the guests, she says, “ Was 
he nearer a vision of ‘truth’ than the earnest Cenobite of the twelfth 
century? After all, he too—in spite of all that the intervening 
years had added to human knowledge—yes, he too, for all his 
learning and his skepticism, had to admit in leaving Pontigny, the 
eternal verity which Pascal has stated once for all, ‘Le ceur a des 
raisons que la raison ne connait point.’” 


THE BOOK OF THE POPES. To the Pontificate of Gregory I. 
Translated with an Introduction by Louise Ropes Loomis, 
Ph.D. .New York: Columbia University Press. $1.00. 
Scholars have always regarded the Liber Pontificalis as one 
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of the most important documents we possess for the study of early 
Church history. It furnishes us with a complete list of the Popes, 
the events of their pontificates, the decrees for the organiza- 
tion of the government of the Church, brief accounts of the perse- 
cutions and the deaths of the martyrs, records of churches built 
_ and the various gifts bestowed upon them by princes and prelates, 
lists of episcopal ordinations, evidence for the relation of Byzantine 
art to Roman in the early Christian period, and the like. 

This is the first translation published in English. Dr. Loomis 
has accomplished an arduous task with conspicuous ability, and her 
copious notes are for the most part accurate and non-controversial. 
In a brief introduction she discusses the various problems con- 
nected with this most precious document, and honestly acknowledges 
her debt to Monsignor Duchesne, the best editor of the Book of the 
Popes. She writes: “ Without the guidance of Duchesne I should 
often have been at a loss how to elucidate the text, my own notes 
being in many cases scarcely more than abridgments and para- 
phrases of his.” 


HEAVEN OPEN TO SOULS. By Henry Churchill Semple, S.J. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

Father Semple’s thesis is expressed in the sub-title to his book 
—‘ Love for God above all things and perfect contrition easy and 
common in souls resolved to avoid mortal sin.” He proves it hand- 
somely from Scripture, from the Doctors of the Church of all ages, 
from the decrees of Councils, from moral theologians and from 
utterances of the Holy See, assembled with what must clearly have 
been unremitting labor during many years of continuous research. 
And the result of his labor is a book of nearly six hundred pages, 
every one of which bears evident trace of the author’s enthusiastic 
faith in his doctrine, and the delight with which he has pursued 
what was on his part surely a labor, however long and arduous, 
of love. 

It is not to be denied that most of us who are now in middle 
age, and who were taught our Catechism and prepared for the Sac- 
raments by the good priests of forty and fifty years ago, were 
brought up on a somewhat rigoristic doctrine with regard to these 
matters. In Chapter VI., Father Semple discusses the reason for 
this, and demonstrates the Jansenistic origin of this point of view. 
And because of this fact his book is of great interest and very 
comforting. The children of today, thanks to the “ Pope of the 
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Blessed Sacrament,” are less in need of Father Semple’s proof 
than we are, although they too may find immense profit and pleasure 
in it by reason of the rich store of gleanings from many fields that 
in the ordinary routine of reading might never be in their way. 
It is emphatically a book for the laity, notwithstanding the fact 
that most of the matter was assembled for use in the theological . 
conferences of the New York Archdiocese under the moderatorship 
of the author. The language is utterly untechnical, and the subject 
matter gains rather than loses by the leisurely method of treatment 
—frequently interrupted by anecdote and digression—which Father 
Semple has adopted. It is a book to be read through and then 
read in, and thus treated it will be found as interesting and stimu- 
lating a piece of spiritual reading as anyone may desire. It is one 
of those books that one likes to keep on one’s desk against the 
happy half-hour of leisure time at the end of a day’s work. Let 
us hope that the next edition will have an index, at least of citations 
and names. 


STEVENSON: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Richard Ashley Rice. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

To many a reader, an introduction to Stevenson might seem 
as needless as a guidepost on the familiar way to the home of a 
friend. Who does not know brave, genial R. L. S.? Who that 
has any acquaintance with what Charles Lamb would ungrudgingly 
consider books, has not formed a close intimacy with an author as 
blithe and as sociable as Lamb himself? Stevenson’s yearning cry 
at the age of twenty-two: “O du lieber Gott, friends!” has been 
bounteously answered. Fast friends thronged to his winsome 
personality in life, and hosts of posthumous but no less cordial 
friends have found and loved the man in his works. The children 
of the Catholic Church, in particular, have given him a warm place 
beside the glowing hearth of their affections. They will be slow 
to forget the generous knight who so promptly flayed the Rev. Mr. 
Hyde for his aspersions in the humble Damien. 

Yet this very fondness for an amiable and dauntless soul may 
be just what blinds us to the higher qualities of the author quite as 
much as to his shortcomings. Charmed by the manner, we may 
overlook the man. The new book will be of help to us here. It 
undertakes to make Stevenson real. Of course it pictures the de- 
lectable vagabond very much as we have known him already: 
whimsical, buoyant, egotistic. But beneath the quixotic oddities, 
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beneath the candid self-complacency resembling the unabashed con- 
ceit of a starched and beribboned child of six, is revealed a set of 
principles, a philosophy of life, an attitude towards mankind, that 
tells of courage, truth and breadth of sympathy. When we yield 
to a deep and deliberate regard for that heroic spirit that flamed 
so brightly from so little oil in so fragile a lamp, then we begin 
to know Stevenson well, to know him as he deserves to be known. 

The book we are discussing brings us little strictly new; hardly 
anything in fact that was not said before by Sir Sidney Colvin or by 
Mrs. Stevenson. But it insists on much that we should keep in 
mind, and it puts together many things that should not be viewed 
asunder. It is a close but easy inquiry into the nature of the mas- 
ter’s genius. It offers an analysis of his literary character. It 
searches out the principle that gives unity and energy to his efforts. 
This force it finds to be the bed-ridden writer’s strong conviction 
that “life is living,” nay more, that “living counts rather than 
life.” 

- Professor Rice has done his work decidedly well. His care- 
ful and thoughtful study enlarges our vision and deepens our feel- 
ing of Stevenson’s real power. Best of all, it heightens our esteem 
for his sanguine, loyal nature; for, as the great heart said him- 
self, “to love a character is the only heroic way of understanding 
it.” Perhaps, however, we encounter too often a kind of misplaced 
brilliancy of treatment. More than once a detached cleverness ob- 
trudes itself with something of an air, overshadowing the more 
solid elements of the work. We might wish too that the critic 
had gathered into one chapter all his keen observations on the 
literary methods of this most accomplished man of letters. Steven- 
son’s style, rapid and limpid as a mountain stream, deft as a 
conjurer in its management of words, is peculiarly fitted to modern 
needs; and his “ sedulous ape” theory of learning to write, cor- 
rectly understood, that is, the theory of “a book to read in and 
a book to write in,” is without exception the most practical scheme 
for. mastering the art of expressing thought in language. 


FROM THE DEEP WOODS TO CIVILIZATION. By Charles A. 

Eastman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 net. 

In these Chapters in the Autobiography of an Indian, as 
the sub-title has it, there is much that is exceedingly interesting, but 
an interest that is, for the great part, of a painful kind. We have 
here the principal incidents in Dr. Eastman’s career from the age 
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of fifteen, when the young Sioux began his education, until the 
present. The preface, written by Mrs. Eastman, tells us that for 
eighteen years his quest was “ for the attainment of the modern 
ideal of Christian culture,” followed by twenty-five years of testing 
that ideal in various fields of endeavor. Unhappily, the account 
of his unusual and significant experiences is, in the main, a record 
of disappointment and disillusion. The discrepancy between the 
preaching and the practice of Christianity thrust itself upon a mind 
fresh to receive impressions. That the deepest of these should be 
scars of dishonor and failure to measure up to the professed 
standard does not surprise us, as we read of the author’s inter- 
course with some of the Indian agents and of his attempts to get 
wrongs righted by the Government. This portion of the book 
revives disquieting memories in those who are acquainted with 
that particularly humiliating phase of our political history. Never- 
theless, Dr. Eastman’s effort was at all times for a better under- 
standing between the red man and the white, stanchly defending 
his own people from calumny, insisting upon their native virtues 
and the merits of their religion, and declaring that their demorali- 
zation was attributable to the influence and temptations of the 
whites; at the same time, he proclaimed to the Indian the beauty 
of Christian ideals, despite their betrayal by numbers of those who 
profess them. Instances of individual sincerity and piety held his 
allegiance. “ Had I not known some such, I should long ago have 
gone back to the woods.” 

The tone throughout is dignified and restrained, but conveys 
clearly the keenness and bitterness of the author’s sense of baffled 
hopes and expectations. The closing chapter, The Soul of the 
White Man, is specially enlightening and salutary reading. Dr. 
Eastman gives free expression to his thoughts upon Christianity 
and the civilization that claims to be its product, and states his 
own unenthusiastic attitude. “ When I let go of my simple, in- 
stinctive religion, I hoped to gain something far loftier as well 
as more satisfying to the reason. Alas! it is also more confusing 
and contradictory.” He advocates civilization among his own peo- 
ple, however, partly “because there is no chance of our former 
simple life any more; and, secondly, because I realize that the white 
man’s religion is not responsible for his mistakes.” And he adds: 
“Tam an Indian; and while I have learned much from civilization, 
for which i,am grateful, I have never lost my Indian sense of right 
and justice.” It is the condition of mind indicated in the preface, 
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where Mrs. Eastman says that the quarter of a century of testing 
ended in a “ partial reaction in favor of the earlier, the simpler, 
perhaps the more spiritual philosophy.” It is only rational to take 
into account the share contributed toward this result by tradition, 
race loyalty, personality and temperament; but these considera- 
tions do not materially lessen the import of the book as a docu- 
ment wherein cause and effect are shown to operate with a fate- 
ful precision that should quicken a sense of grave responsibility in 
every Christian reader. 


THE VENERABLE DON BOSCO. By M.S. Pine. Philadelphia: 

The Salesian Press. 75 cents. 

When the aged and saintly parish priest of Murialdo, Italy, 
questioned John Bosco, a boy of eleven, about his vocation to the 
priesthood, the child answered: “I think if I knew enough myself 
I should like to instruct poor neglected children and preserve them 
from wickedness.” That utterance was prophetic, for John Bosco 
became the greatest apostle of youth in the nineteenth century. 
He founded the Salesian Fathers, now forty-five hundred in num- 
ber, to look after abandoned boys, and the Salesian Sisters to ac- 
complish the same work among girls. His schools and refuges 
spread rapidly all over the Continent, and thence to England and 
America. At Don Bosco’s death in 1888 two hundred and fifty 
schools had been founded, in which a hundred and thirty thousand 
children were being cared for and educated. We are grateful to 
the nun of the Visitation Convent, Georgetown, for her most in- 
teresting account of Don Bosco’s apostolate among the young, and 
the clear-cut portrait she gives us of this saintly man of God. 
She also tells us of his‘love for the foreign missions. In 1875 
he sent ten missionaries to Buenos Ayres, and they and their suc- 
cessors did magnificent work in winning to Christ thousands of 
the barbarous savages from Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. The 
Salesian missionaries in Central and South America today number 
fourteen hundred. 


HISTORY OF THE FRANKS. By Gregory of Tours. Translated 
with notes by Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

The History of the Franks, by St. Gregory of Tours, is the 
most valuable treatise we possess on the beginnings of the Frankish 

monarchy. We would prefer to have had the complete text, but . 
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the translator dreaded the cost of publication, and felt that the 
scholar could easily have recourse to the original text. The omitted 
chapters are summarized, and whenever they contain any items of 
special interest sections of them have been quoted in the summary. 
The notes are few and of little value, and the introduction 
serves no other purpose than to air the translator’s a posers views 
against the supernatural in general and the “ superstition” of St. 
Gregory and of the Catholic Church in particular. If at some 
future date Dr. Brehaut were to have the happy inspiration of 
rewriting his prejudiced and unscholarly introduction, we would 
advise him to read beforehand the Abbé Leclerq’s fair and objective 
estimate of St. Gregory’s work as bishop, and his work as an 
historian in the seventh volume of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


THE SULPICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Charles G. 

Herbermann, LL.D. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 

In his preface Cardinal Gibbons writes: “I feel I am voicing 
the sentiments of the thousands of priests in this country who have 
been trained by the Sulpicians when I affirm that the coming of 
Father Nagot and his companions to found the first seminary in 
the United States was a signal blessing of God to our Church.” 

In these vivid pages Dr. Herbermann describes the wonderful ~ 
work accomplished by the Sulpicians in educating the American 
clergy from the days of Archbishop Carroll, and their arduous 
labors as missionary priests and bishops in the pioneer days of the 
American Church. He tells us of the founding, development and 
history of St. Mary’s Seminary and St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, 
and of St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City; he gives short, interesting 
biographies of Sulpician Bishops, Flaget, David, Dubourg, Maré- 
chal, Dubois, Bruté, Eccleston and others; he brings out in bold 
relief the simplicity, zeal and priestly character of the sons of 
Father Olier, who for over one hundred years have devoted them- 
selves untiringly to the development of rand Church in these United 
States. 


PHASES OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By J. Estlin Carpenter. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

The American Lectures on the History of Religions have been 
given in the chief cities of the United States since 1894 under the 
auspices of the American Committee for Lectures on the History 
of Religions: Some of the volumes already printed are Buddhism, 
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by Rhys-Davids; Jewish Religious Life After the Exile, by Cheyne; 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, by Steindorff, and Religions of 
Primitive Peoples, by Brinton. 

The lecturer for 1915 was the Unitarian, Dr. Carpenter, Prin- 
cipal Emeritus of Manchester College, Oxford. His theme is salva- 
tion, and the growth of Christian doctrine and the rise of Christian 
institutions in relation to it. The period covered by the present 
volume extends from 100 to 250 A. D. The lectures are written 
throughout from the liberal Protestant standpoint, and are calculated 
to do harm to the unwary student who accepts blindly the words 
of the teacher. Dr. Carpenter rationalizes everything in the Chris- 
tian Gospel, and has no room for the supernatural or the miracu- 
lous. To his mind Christianity is not “a system of doctrine ulti- 
mately embodied in creeds, nor a scheme of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment under the control of a Church,” but a life of the sons of God. 
Of course, the Divinity of Christ and of His Church are denied, 
and with them sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, and Biblical inspira- 
tion. The writer is utterly unacquainted with the writings of 
Catholic scholars on this period of Church history. 


HOW TO READ. By J. B. Kerfoot: Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Kerfoot’s pleasant little book might be called a study in 
applied psychology. Not that the format reminds one in the least 
of a volume of philosophy. Far less could the diction by any 
stretch of the imagination be called philosophical. Mr. Kerfoot is 
the literary critic of Life, and he has brought into his essay that 
journal’s distinctive tone: the brilliant and piquant passing into 
the flippant, and occasionaly degenerating into the slangy. But 
the principles for which he argues are old friends of psychology, 
applied to reading; the laws of attention, reflex or voluntary, 
the association of images, unconscious mental reactions, the gener- 
alization of ideas under the influence of habit, temperament, en- 
vironment or state in life, they are all here, though often in 
disguise. 

The purpose of the book is to help its readers to a more intel- 
ligent employment of reading for their own individual ends, no 
matter what they may be. It considers how, why and what to 
read. It seeks to direct our many-sided minds—Mr. Kerfoot com- 
pares them to the centipede which has one hundred feet upon 
which to shift—to an intelligent choice; it insists on the neces- 
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sity of discrimination, upon the various processes of assimilation 
and rejection, as the ameeba assimilates or rejects what is good 
for it or what is injurious out of the microscopic particles of food 
which compose its “ cosmos ”—that same amoeba which, according 
to Mr. Kerfoot’s biology, is “ one of our poorest relations and our 
most distant cousin.” The author is not always happy in his 
choice of chapter headings; some are pointless, one in questionable 
taste. “ Muckraking the Dictionary” only means, after all, that 
ideas differ in connotation according to their context. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Kerfoot’s method of handling 
the subject leaves the impression that the reader is being written 
down to, so to speak. He reminds one of the sleight-of-hand 
artist who, by involved movements and rapid passes, distracts at- 
tention from the essential simplicity of his legerdemain, and who, 
after bewildering his audience by his mystic magic, kindly consents 
to repeat each trick step by step, explains each move, and shows 
how easy it all is when you know how. The principles upon 
which Mr. Kerfoot dwells are by no means new in themselves, but 
they may well be new to many. The author’s method is certainly 
novel, and all things considered, it may readily be granted that 
How to Read merits the adjective applied to it in the publishers’ 
prospectus, that it is “ stimulating.” 


LE STRANGE RECORDS. By Hamon le Strange. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $7.00 net. ; 
Students of English medizval history will read with interest 

the annals of the le Strange family of Norfolk and the Welsh 
marshes, together with the houses of Knockin and Blackmere. While 
none of the family were remarkable either as great statesmen or 
great soldiers, the record of their lives affords the reader an ex- 
cellent insight into the undercurrent of events which shaped the 
history of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
writer pictures them as a typical Marcher family, following, as a 
rule, the general movements which led the Marcher lords to take 
a decided, if sometimes not quite a consistent, line in the great 
problems of medizval politics. They were a fierce, brave, energetic 
and turbulent race, keen in pushing their own interests, ever suc- 
cessful in building up the fortunes of their house, and not over 
scrupulous in adhering to the strict requirements of the law. Their 
personal piety was manifested in the repeated gifts each genera- 
tion of the family made to its favorite abbey of Houghmond. 
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The work is solidly documented, being based entirely on 
the Rolls and Charters still extant at the Public Record Office 
of the British Museum and Houstanton Hall. 


BEAUTY, A STUDY IN PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Aloysius 

Rother, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents. 

This is a mere epitome of a complex philosophic inquiry, done 
in a manner thoroughly and emphatically scholastic. It is our Latin 
textbook of college days done into English. The leading thoughts 
are cast into the form of theses, a method of proof is outlined, vari- 
ous proofs are set forth and confirmed, difficulties are stated, false 
views enunciated and contradicted, corollaries deduced. Each of 
the phases of the problem is so handled. Not only is the method 
of handling the inquiry exactly like our manual, but the ‘manner also 
is the same. Clear-cut, it is true, are the definitions and statements, 
but they are devoid of all other graces save clearness. The ex- 
amples cited are the stock-in-trade variety, displayed in no at- 
tractive dress. The information is parceled out chip by chip. 
The bone is there but the flesh and life are not. It is not presented 
as a living thing; it is rather the skeleton, a curio in the cabinet, the 
parts analyzed and labeled and in order before us, but lacking its 
- native glory. In fact, the book is too tiresome to read and too trite 
to study. 

In the presentation of this subject either the essay form should 
be employed, the reader addressed according to his own habit of 
thought, and the atmosphere of the classroom be abandoned; or 
else it should be simply a companion and supplementary volume to 
a student’s textbook of philosophy. 


GOD AND MAN. Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. From the 
French of the Rev. L. Labauche, S.S. Volume II. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

Of late years a number of excellent textbooks of dogmatic 
theology have been published in English for the educated Catholic 
layman. Sheeben’s Dogmatik, Dr. Pohle’s series of textbooks, and 
Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology have done excellent serv- 
ice for the cause of Catholic truth. To this list we must now add 
the lectures of the well-known Sulpician, Father Labauche, whose 
volume on Man has just been published. The author follows the 
general lines of the Latin textbooks used in our seminaries, stating 
his thesis, proving it from reason, the Bible and tradition, and an- 
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swering briefly the chief objections of rationalists and Protestants. 
The present volume treats of the state of original innocence, orig- 
inal sin, grace, and man and his future state. The translation is 
excellent. 


JESUS—TEACHER. By Frank Webster Smith, Ph.D. New 

York: Sturgis & Walton. 50 cents net. 

This is a poor and inadequate attempt to prove that Our Lord 
was the most perfect Teacher the world ever knew. The writer 
seems to have no grasp of the Divinity of Christ, although he speaks 
vaguely of “the spiritual union of the Great Teacher and God 
which is emphasized in the Gospels.” 

He sums up our Saviour’s personal qualities as teacher under 
the headings of devotion, persistence, fearlessness and earnestness. 
He tells us that His principles of method were definiteness of aim, 
appreciation of the law of apperception, language power, individual 
appeal, and the intimate and sympathetic contact with His pupils. 


THE CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY. By S. P. T. Prideoux. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

In brief, popular fashion Mr. Prideoux gives the young 
student an idea of the conditions of life in Palestine in the time 
of Our Lord. He describes the Roman influence and occupation, 
the Messianic hope, the Jews of the Diaspora, the current apoc- 
alyptic ideas, the Jewish sects and parties. 

He makes the mistake of calling the deutero-canonical books 
apocrypha, and falsely accuses the New Testament writers of bor- 
rowing from the Jewish non-inspired writings of their time. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS. By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 

Volume II. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 

Father McEnniry has published a second volume of his delight- 
ful talks of Father Tim. In a kindly manner he instructs his 
readers in Catholic doctrine and practice, while at the same time 
interesting them in the story he tells. The present volume speaks 
of faith, sin, hell, the mercy of God, the use of holy water, the 
confessional, and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. Volume X. New 
York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. _ 
The latest number of Historical Records and Studies opens 
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with a brief sketch of the late Dr. Herbermann by Peter Condon. 
For eighteen years he was the President of the Catholic Historical 
Society, and its most indefatigable and most scholarly worker. 
Other articles of moment are the biographies of Edward M. Wing- 
field by Edward J. McGuire, and of the publisher John Doyle by 
Thomas F. Meehan. Dr. Herbermann contributed two sketches of 
Father Hyppolite de Luynes and Father Andrew F. Monroe. 


AN ALTAR WREATH. By Rev. Joseph G. Daley. Boston: Tho- 
mas J. Flynn. $1.25 net. 

Father Daley of the Springfield Diocese has written an excel- 
lent volume of timely, instructive and suggestive sermons. They 
treat of moral, doctrinal and liturgical subjects, together with a 
number of panegyrics on the saints. We recommend this volume 
highly to the priest on the lookout for good sermon material. 


THE ART OF LOOKING AT PICTURES, By Carl H. P. Thurs- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

As the author himself tells us this is a book, “not for the 
connoisseur or the initiated, but for the neophyte without the gates.” 
It tells not merely what to look for in the work of a painter, but 
where to look and how. It is meant not only to be read, but to be 
applied, sentence ‘by sentence, to pictures and prints. 

The names of one hundred and twenty artists are arranged 
in alphabetical order, their peculiar beauties pointed out, examples 
of their best work mentioned, a brief biography added, and quota- 
tions from art critics cited. The book ends with an excellent bibli- 
ography, a good index, and an important chronological chart. 


RINGS. By George Frederick Kunz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
; cott Co. $6.00. 

This most recent work of Dr. Kunz takes its place by the 
side of his earlier writings, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 
and The Magic of Jewels and Charms. Once again the author 
exhibits his faculty for exhaustive research in this study of finger 
rings, tracing their origin and usages from the most remote 
periods, in every part of the world. Romantic interest abounds, 
for not only are the rings that figure in religious and secular history 
mentioned, and the stories associated with them told, but the legends 
and traditions connected with magic and talismanic rings are also 
given, as well as many tales of rings of healing. It is a mass 
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of interesting material and, like his companion volumes, is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 


UNCLE FRANK’S MARY. By “Clementia,” Sister of Mercy. 

Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. $1.35. 

This is the first of a promised series, to be known as The 
Mary Selwyn Books. The heroine is introduced to us at the 
age of ten, and she is a sufficiently lovable little person to rouse 
a desire in the reader to follow her fortunes further. Though 
nothing of a-prig, she is intensely devout. The story deals with 
her devotion to Our Lady,.and the plenteous reward given to her 
steadfast faith, at Lourdes. The tale has plenty of incident and 
variety, and considerable information is imparted in an agreeable 
form. The book would be more enjoyable were there less dialect 
used, especially in the recording of the talk of very young children, 
of which there is so much as, at times, to make the reading la- 
borious. 


IN SPACIOUS TIMES. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. McCarthy’s latest historical novel deals with the England 
of Elizabeth. Its hero is an English sea captain, trained under 
Drake, who boldly abducts the girl of his choice in defiance of all 
the laws of the realm. With his immense fortune he buys great 
estates and lordly castles; with his doughty sword he comes out 
victor in many a duel; with his undaunted will he makes a fair 
lady of the Court love him despite herself. It is a clean, stirring, 
well-told romance, interesting from first page to last. 


ONLY A DOG. By Bertha Whitridge Smith. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This is the story of a dog who is driven from his peaceful 
home in Flanders during the first furious onslaught of the German 
invaders. After wandering for a long time, he suddenly finds 
himself standing all alone, out in the deadly No Man’s Land. He 
is wounded by a German bullet, but during the night is rescued 
by Private Rice, who, at the risk of his own life, crawls out to the 
wounded dog and brings him in behind the lines. “Army,” as the 
dog is then called, devotes the rest of his life to his new master, 
and is a shining example of faithfulness. The book is a strong 
appeal for kindness to animals. 
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HELEN. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.35 net. 

This is a charming story of the wooing of an American girl 
by two men, one an American the other a Frenchmen. 

Its chief merit lies in the writer’s portrayal of modern life 
in Paris, and his delightful clear-cut sketches of American globe 
trotters, Russian princesses, French diplomats, and the winsome 
Helen and her whole-souled brother. The French suitor dies most 
opportunely of typhoid in Cairo, and the faithful American wins 
his love at last. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELING SALESMAN. By C. Jacobsen. 
Manchester, N. H.: The Magnificat Press. 75 cents net. 
These letters appeared some time ago in the pages of The Mag- 

nificat. The writer can certainly talk with effect, for he jokingly 

boasts of being able to sell a fan to a man frozen to the North 

Pole. He censures his fellow-travelers in a kindly way for their 

irreligion, immorality and gambling, and incidentally tells us of his 

love for the Blessed Sacrament, the saints, the Blessed Virgin, the 
poor, children and the aged. His pages are, however, marked at 
times by too free a use of slang. 


MOUNT VERNON. By Paul Wilstach. -Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The history of Mount Vernon gives us a good idea of the 
life of the Virginia planter in the closing days of the eighteenth 
century. We see Washington in his home life, and all its 
numerous activities; we hear him discussing public affairs with 
the Virginia burgesses and with the men who later on founded the 
United States. It is hard to understand why neither Virginia nor 
the United States offered to buy Mount Vernon when Bushrod 
Washington put it up for sale. That it is now a national shrine 
is due not to a grateful government, but to the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union. 


PINOCCHIO. By “C. Collodi.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $1.25 net. 

Pinnochio, that classic of the nursefy in half the world, was 
originally composed as a puppet-play by Signor Lorenzini, a native 
of the town of Collodi in Italy, who died in 1890. It appears now 
in handsome form, as one of the series of Stories All Children Love, 
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and should prove a popular gift for the little people. Pinnochio, 
as everybody knows, was nothing but a piece of wood until the 
great day when Geppeto, the beggar, carved him into living form; 
and then he danced away into a life of strange adventures both 
sad and joyful that cannot easily be matched in all the records 
of fairyland. How he was tricked, and then later almost assassin- 
ated by the wicked cat and fox, and how he was hung without 
being greatly hurt, and how he finally got turned into a long-eared 
donkey, is so amazing a tale that but for Signor Collodi one could 
hardly credit it all. His long series of thrilling adventures as a 
donkey are no less surprising—but here they are in this book all 
duly set down and attested by the author. It would be a curious 
little boy or girl who would not be interested in the story, and the 
last page is the only one which will be slowly turned. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. By Paul J. J. Bent. Boston: 

Matthew F. Sheehan Co. $1.10. 

Father Bent gives us under this title Stranger than Fiction 
twelve short stories based upon personal observation, and drawn 
with great vividness from every phase of life. The stories are 
bright and sparkling, and give life in miniature, showing that the 
author is a penetrating observer of people and their ways. But 
the most attractive characteristic of all the tales is the odor of 
religion that each brings to the reader. They are simple as holiness 
itself and as refreshing, especially after the flood of material- 
istic novels so much the vogue today. 


THE FULLBACK. By Lawrence Perry. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
There is not a dull page, not even a dull line, in the story that 

has come as the first of a series by Mr. Lawrence Perry, who, by 

the way, keeps the readers of The Evening Post informed on 
athletic matters. There will be no desire to “ skip the descriptions ” 
in any of the Fair Play Series, if the other volumes are as interest- 
ing as the first. Tom Kerry is fit to be a real boy’s hero, and 
though he is a human hero, with some little tendency to suffer from 
the weakness which attacks all boys who become indispensable to 

a football team, or a baseball nine, he saves himself in time; and 

fortune favors him to a degree that will satisfy even the youngest 

reader. Think of coming back at the critical stage of the game, 
after having. gone away to sulk, and getting into a suit for the — 
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express purpose of pulling the game out of the fire. And think of 
going up to the last four minutes, several points to the bad, and 
then lining up almost at one’s own goal for a last desperate stand, 
and then being wizard enough to diagnose a crafty trick of the 
other quarterback, and intercepting a forward pass, and tearing 
through ‘the whole field down to the other goal and planting the 
ball where it ought to go, right under the cross-bars. Such a cli- 
max i$ grand enough for any book, isn’t it? 


E wish to call the special attention of our readers to a series 

of volumes, entitled The Angelus Series, particularly suitable 
for short reading, both because of their. intrinsic merit and their 
sizé and appearance. They may be easily carried about, the type 
is of good size, the binding durable. Of the recent ones that 
have come to us, is a treatise On Good Will translated from the 
French of the Redemptorist, Father Schrijvers. Good will, he 
writes, is preéminently necessary. Cultivating such a disposition 
towards God in all things and in all duties, we may safely leave our 
growth in spiritual betterment to His mercy and His wisdom: It 
follows closely the lines of Father Caussade’s Abandonment. A 
happy little volume is A Year of Cheer—short quotations that pro- 
test against melancholy, and seek to drive away the gray by the 
golden. It is not from the pen, but from the discerning hand, of 
Scannel O’Neill. Another gives us in tabloid form the practical 
wisdom of Katharine Tynan. Another volume, which gives us the 
rigorous and simple spirituality of the early English writers, is 
Contemplations of the Dread and Love of God. It is by a writer of 
the time of Richard Rolle, and is edited from a manuscript of the 
’ late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. The old manuscript has 
still a very rare charm. The price of these volumes is fifty cents 
each. . 


‘ATHER GOODIER’S work is well known to our readers. We 
take pleasure in recommending very highly a short book of 
meditations, which he has just published, through Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York City. The book is entitled The Prince of Peace, 
and furnishes very thoughtful and inspiring meditations on subjects 
that have the advantage of being rather unusual in their treatment 
and application. Catholics will find the volume a very useful book 
of devotion. 
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Recent Events. 


The Editor of THe CaTHOLIc WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or depart- 
ment voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The internal situation in Russia is still a 

Russia. source of no little anxiety. Prince N. D. 

Golitzin is still the Prime Minister, but 

shortly after his appointment three members of the Cabinet were 

given leave of absence. Of these one was the recently appointed . 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The sense of uncertainty and instability resulting from the fre- 
quent changes has been accentuated by the causes to which they are 
attributed—the activity, that is to say, of a small but influential 
and energetic group of pro-Germans. These have set themselves 
to oppose the sentiments and convictions of the country and are 
actuated by the fear of losing the power which they have for so 
long possessed and which they have exercised to its detriment. The 
opposition which has been made to the realization of the Tsar’s 
grant of a constitution in 1905 springs from this group, an oppo- 
sition which has been intensified by the war against Germany, 
success in which would be the deathknell of all their hopes. 

The instability of the Cabinet is in contrast with the determina- 
tion of the people to push the war to a successful issue; frequent min- 
isterial changes are nut reassuring. For twenty months the average 
life of the Ministers of Justice and Agriculture has been four and 
a half months, and of the Minister of the Interior three months. 
There have been no fewer than six changes in the holder of the 
latter portfolio: In a country, the government of which was really 
popular and in which the Ministers were responsible to the parlia- 
ment, changes of this kind would indicate division of counsel among 
the representatives of the people. But in Russia this degree of self- 
government has not yet been secured. All the Ministers are re- 
sponsible solely to the Tsar. He uses them as instruments when he 
chooses. If his will and policy are unchanged, it matters little who 
are these instruments. So far as the war is concerned abundant 
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evidence has been given of the Tsar’s full determination to be loyal 
to his Allies. The will, however, of a single man is a slender thread 
upon which to rest, especially when so many evidences are given 
of vacillation as those indicated by these ministerial changes. 
The stupendous difficulties by which the Tsar is confronted add to 
the anxieties of the situation. Paradoxical as it may seem, Russia 
has been for nearly a year suffering from famine in the midst 
of plenty. In Petrograd people, rich and poor alike, have had to 
wait for ten and twelve hours to secure small allowances of bread, 
meat and vegetables. Yet there is sufficient food in the country 
to feed the entire population for two years. In fact there is more 
food since the war began than before, as exportation has almost 
ceased on account of the closing of the Bosphorus. The want that 
exists is due to the lack of means of transportation. Those that 
exist are devoted to the feeding of the troops in the long line that 
stretches from Riga to the Black Sea, and on the other side 
through Armenia and far into Persia. The consequence is that the 
civil population has not only to supply the wants of the army, but 
is. itself left without the transport facilities necessary for its own 
wants. Attempts without end have been made to regulate the 
railway service, maximum and minimum prices have been fixed, yet 
the record is one of failure. It is another instance of the inadequacy 
and inefficiency of autocratic methods, when put to a serious test. 
The organization and codrdination which are essential if Russia is 
to cope successfully with the food problem have not yet been se- 
cured. It is on this account that the absence of a strong, capable 
and united Ministry is so much to be deplored. The difficulty of 
the task may be the explanation of these changes. 

While there is plenty of food in Russia, and all that is wanting 
is some way of distributing it, military operations have been ham- 
pered by the lack of munitions. At the beginning of the war there 
was no reserve of shells, there being only two or three factories 
to produce them. So few were the rifles that the men in reserve 
had to wait for the men at the front to be killed, in order to get 
arms. A new industrial organization has since been started. This 
it was that rendered possible the victories won last summer by Gen. 
Brusiloff. Roads and railways also have been constructed on a 
. fairly large scale. The results have been so satisfactory that the 
military experts of the country are quite confident of driving back, 
at least off Russian soil, the invaders’ armies. The very successes 
of the Germans have been one of the chief means of infusing into 
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the mass of the Russian people the determination to free the land 
from the invader. The moment the German put his foot upon 
Russian soil the national feeling became thoroughly aroused. 

The appointment of M. Sazonoff to be the successor of Count 
Beuckendorff as Ambassador to Great Britain gave renewed as- 
surance, if any were needed, of Russia’s loyalty to the Entente. 
M. Sazonoff had been, as Foreign Minister, a chief instrument in 
bringing about that understanding between Great Britain, France 
and Russia which had been entered into some years before the War. 
His resignation, or supersession, had come as a shock to the Allied 
Powers and has never been fully explained. His being appointed 
to London goes a long way to restoring the fullness of the confi- 
dence which had existed while he was the Russian Foreign Minister. 
His predecessor in London, who died at his post, was, strange to 
say, a Catholic, and has been buried in the same crypt of West- 
minster Cathedral in which lie the bodies of Cardinals Wiseman and 
Vaughan. His death was looked upon as a great loss to the Allied 
cause, of which he had been at once a warm and a skillful supporter. 
M. Sazonoff’s appointment has gone a long way to remove the 
disappointment caused by Count Beuckendorff’s death. The further 
to confirm the complete union between Russia and her Western 
Allies, there has taken place at Petrograd a series of Conferences 
between special missions from France, Italy and Great Britain. 
Among the envoys from Great Britain was a member of the War 
Cabinet, Lord Milner, a thing which showed the extreme importance 
attached to the mission. One of the objects of these Conferences 
was to bring about a greater unity of action in the various fields of 
warfare—to make one war out of the five or six which have so 
far been carried on with too little regard for one another. One 
result may be seen in the codperation which has been brought about: 
between the British on the Tigris and the Russians in Persia, by 
means of which a bar has been placed to the German Far-Eastern 
plans. 

Great though Russia’s difficulties may be they are chiefly in- 
ternal, and although these internal difficulties may influence the 
conduct even perhaps the result of the war, there is good reason 
for thinking that they will be overcome. Two parties stand face 
to face, one in favor of responsible government, the other bitterly 
opposed to it, and so bitter too is this opposition that there are those 
who would prefer to lose the war rather than to win it, if the price 
of winning were the establishment of anything like government by 
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the people. Not only the Duma but the Council of the Empire, which 
is a kind of Upper House, or House of Lords, has lately declared 
in favor. of a responsible Ministry. The response given by the 
Tsar to this declaration is an unmitigated negative—at least for the 
time being. Hence all the Ministers of the Cabinet who have re- 
cently been appointed are of the reactionary type. So far as their 
influence goes it will be with the object of thwarting the constitu- 
tional movement. Determination to carry on the war is professed 
and is undoubtedly real, but the effects of their policy will be in the 
future as they have been in the past, somewhat detrimental to real 
success. No support, for example, was given to the new policy 
towards Poland proclaimed by the Archduke Nicholas at the be- 
ginning of the war; on the contrary, determined opposition was 
offered to it; while in Galicia for the brief period during which 
it was in Russia’s possession, the population was alienated by an 
attempt to Russianize the province. The Ruthene Catholics were 
under penalties forced to conform to the Orthodox Church. The 
treatment of the Archbishop of Lemberg is an illustration of the 
spirit by which the reactionary party is animated. 

The repeated postponements of the meetings of the Duma 
show the distrust which is entertained of the people’s representa- 
tives. The Duma, on the other hand, is determined to maintain 
the rights which have been conferred upon it by the Constitution of 
1905, and to press for an extension of those rights. To postpone 
to the end of the war the demand for a wider grant of power 
would seem to be the wiser course, were it not for the manifestation 
which has been made of the inefficiency of the bureaucrats. The 
Duma’s claim, therefore, is that its demands so far from being a 
hindrance to success are necessary for that success. This claim is, 
however, not listened to; is in fact scouted. This is the main 
cause of the present internal unrest. 

Since the above was written a complete Revolution has taken 
place in Russia. At first it seemed likely that the advocates of re- 
sponsible government would have patience for the sake of an undis- 
turbed prosecution of the war, and not resort to violence however 
great might be the provocation. But when the reactionary Ministry 
proceeded to dissolve the Duma the cup was filled to overflowing. 
A Committee of the Duma took into its hands the task of defending 
the nation, and of liberating it from its incompetent, if not, treach- 
erous rulers. The army as a whole was for once in the history of 
Russia on the side of the people; indeed as it is now constituted, 
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it is made up of the people. The small resistance that a part of 
it offered was soon overcome. The Tsar was more willing to be 
broken than to bend to the will of the nation’s representatives, and 
for himself and his son, abdicated in favor of his brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. The latter at first accepted the position of 
Regent until such time as a Constitutional Assembly shall be elected, 
but has since resigned. The Constitutional Assembly will be chosen 
by universal suffrage, and by it will be determined the future form © 
of government. In the meantime Russia will be controlled by the 
Committee which brought about the crisis, and which constitutes 
the Provisional Government. It is to be hoped that moderate 
counsels will prevail. Extremes provoke extremes. The deliverance 
of the millions of Russians from autocratic government is a task 
not to be accomplished in a day if it is to prove permanent. 

How far treachery is responsible for the want of success, and 
whether it has tainted the imperial family is not clear. No sign 
of it appears in the Tsar’s message of abdication. The cause of 
failure is more likely to be found in the self-seeking which is char- 
acteristic of rulers and their subordinates. The people, they think, 
is made for them, not they for the people. Now, however, that the 
obstacles have been removed, the war will be prosecuted with re- 
newed vigor. Virtually all of the military commanders have given 
in their adhesion to the new régime. All military and industrial 
resources are to be mobilized. The friction brought about by 
incompetence and treachery has disappeared. Even the Established 
Church which has so often been the stronghold of oppression has 
fallen into line. The army is for the time being under the com- 
mand of the Grand Duke Nicholas. Whether it is wise to retain 
him in a position of such supreme importance would appear to be 
doubtful. 

The Austro-German kingdom of Poland, established by a mil- 
itary decree, lacks all validity in the eyes of the world, having been 
made in violation of the recognized principles of international law. 
For this reason the Western Powers as well as Russia have declared 
its nullity. France, Italy and Great Britain have gone further, and 
have given in their adhesion to the union of the dismembered 
kingdom promised by the Grand Duke Nicholas on the fifteenth of 
August, 1914, a promise which has quite recently been ratified by 
the Tsar. This restoration of unity and autonomy, the Western 
Powers declare, constitutes a prime factor in the future balance 
of Europe,‘and they have bound themselves that it shall be fully car- 
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ried into effect. Our President has declared Poland’s claim to inde- 
pendence to be one of the rights which must be respected. No 
reliable information is obtainable as to the reception which the 
Austro-German proclamation has met with in the part of Poland 
occupied by their forces; nor is it likely that any free expression of 
opinion would be allowed. It is inconceivable that it should be 
accepted by the Poles, as a body, for this would be equivalent to 
the renunciation of Polish unity, and to acquiescence in the per- 
petuation of the dismemberment of the ancient kingdom. 


The news has just arrived of the deliv- 
France. erance of from four hundred to six hun- 
dred square miles of French territory. 
On a front of nearly seventy miles extending from the Arras 
sector to the Oise river the Germans have withdrawn, almost elim- 
inating the Arras and Noyon salients. The French and British 
troops are in close pursuit, occupying mile after mile of open 
ground, the British having advanced ten miles and the French 
twelve. In one day seventy villages and towns were restored to 
freedom, Bapaume, Péronne, Roye and Noyon have fallen. The 
German soldiers as they retired burned villages after having looted 
them. As yet there is no sign of making a stand, nor is it known 
with what object the retirement has been made. Some hope 
that it may prove a rout. It is more probable, however, that the 
step has been taken in order to take up a shorter line, one 
that can be defended by a smaller number of troops. Possibly a 
grand drive may be made for Calais by the overplus of troops that 
have been obtained by the present withdrawal. In any case the 
Allies are prepared. 

In other respects events in France have not been so pleasing. 
The French Chamber, at the beginning of the War, gave to the 
Ministry untrammeled control of affairs. But as time went on the 
jealousy of the Government grew greater, and the members of the 
Senate and House of Deputies began to assert what they looked 
upon their right to control. Committees were appointed to super- 
vise everything, even military operations. These Committees sum- 
moned Cabinet Ministers and other executive officers to render an 
account of their proceedings. M. Briand especially was subjected 
to this harassing procedure; he had many adversaries, among whom 
‘was M. Clemenceau. In the end the opposition became unbearable; 
M. Briand resigned and his Cabinet. This resignation had been 
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preceded by that of the War Minister, General Lyautey, who had 
been brought from Morocco on account of his great success in the 
administration of that country. He found it impossible to adapt 
himself to the parliamentary methods which have recently been 
adopted. A new Ministry is being formed, but it is found 
difficult to find a man willing to undertake the task. M. Deschanels 
having refused, M. Ribot is considering the matter. It seems that 
it is not merely under autocratic rule that the holders of power 
are sources of trouble. 
No reasonable doubt can be felt about the 
Germany. serious want of food supplies in Germany. 
Cumulative evidence makes it certain that 
while there is no actual starvation, or but little, the civil population 
is suffering acutely, especially the poor. This was the reason which 
led the Chancellor to make the peace proposals which were so 
promptly, and in German eyes so “shamefully,” rejected by the 
Allies. It is for the same reason that the campaign of ruthless 
submarine warfare has been adopted, or rather intensified, as the 
only means left of conquering the chief enemy—Great Britain— 
hopes of a decisive military victory having been abandoned or 
postponed: The British take a serious view of the German 
effort, and are preparing to meet it with, according to the 
latest accounts, a large measure of success. In other countries 
German threats are widely looked upon as bluff, and as meant rather 
to frighten neutrals than with any expectation of success in starving 
Great Britain. That in inspiring fear among neutrals Germany 
has largely succeeded must be admitted, so far as the States on 
the continent of Europe are concerned. Our own country and 
now China, the two largest Republics, have risen to the occasion, 
and have manifested their determination not to yield to the domina- 
tion of a State which is aiming at world supremacy. 

While German officialdom loudly declares that there exists 
the most perfect harmony and unity within the Empire, there is 
good reason to look upon this claim, as to say the least, greatly 
exaggerated. The agrarians, according to their wont, have been 
profiting by the necessities of the country. Prussia has been trying 
to deprive Bavaria of her larger measure of food supplies, while 
the latter has not been receiving with any great degree of cordiality 
the large number of Prussians whom these food supplies brought 
into her cities. A pamphlet is being widely circulated in Germany, - 
especially: in Bavaria, which calls for the substitution of the Ba- 
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varian royal house for that of the Hohenzollerns, as the latter has 
been the cause of the evils which have befallen the Empire. As 
victory is, in the opinion of the writer, impossible, this change is 
necessary in order to mitigate the conditions of peace, for the 
Wittelsbach House would be a guarantee of its maintenance. A 
Swiss Socialist paper asserts that this pamphlet is the utterance of 
a movement which is widely spread throughout South Germany. 
The fall of the Tsar cannot but further the movement for the 
liberation of Germany. The new submarine campaign has caused 
a split in the ranks of the Prussian Socialists. On the other hand, 
the endorsemént by the Chancellor of this campaign, to which for 
a long time he was opposed, has brought to an end the opposition 
against him of its first advocates, von Tirpitz and Count Reventlow. 
The Chancellor, however, is not the real ruler of Germany, 
nor even the Kaiser. Von Hindenburg has complete control of 
both the naval and military forces, with the power of demanding the 
codperation of the civil authorities. This power he exercises 
through the Auxiliary Service Law, which places every civilian 
at the disposal of the army. Voluntary offering of service, indeed, 
is desired, but the law gives the power of compulsion, should 
voluntary service fail. 
Reference has been made to the German 
Progress of the War. withdrawal in France. Everywhere else 
the lines remain almost unchanged. No 
progress has been thade by the Germans in Rumania, and in the 
Macedonian district there is scarcely any change. In Turkey, how- 
ever, the goal of German ambition, Bagdad, is now in the hands of 
the British. In fact, British forces are now a long way further 
north on the way to meet the Russian army which is driving the 
Turks back from Persia. A few days may see the junction of the 
two forces. . This would draw a line, offering a sure bar to the 
Far Eastern object of German ambitions. In another part of the 
Turkish dominions the Turks have been driven back, the British 
expedition from Egypt having reached Hebron, from which it is 
within measurable distance of Armageddon, the place where the 
dragon is to gather together the kings of the earth to battle in the 
great day. Here it may be mentioned that out of the Turkish 
Empire, since the beginning of the war, two new sovereigns have 
arisen, the Sultan of Egypt and the King of the Hedjas. The 
latter was the Sheriff of Mecca, and is now maintaining his inde- 
pendence of the Turk. 
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With Our Readers. 


A$ the editor is sending to press the last of this issue of THE 

CaTHOLIC Wor LD, it seems a certainty that our country will very 
shortly be at war with Germany. Even as we write this, Germany 
has already begun war upon us. The terrible scourge of war, with all 
its possible horror and suffering, of men killed and wounded, of homes 
made desolate, of broken-hearted mothers and children, is welcome 
to none. But one truth is already written large and plain upon the 
pages of history—our country did not desire war, our country did 
everything consistent with national life and honor to avoid it, and if 
war comes, Germany will stand guilty before the judgment of men 
and the judgment of God not only for its beginnings, but for all the 
murder, the suffering and the bitterness that will follow upon its 
prosecution. War has been literally forced upon our country, and 
she is compelled to take up arms for her own honor and for justice 
among men. Our prayers to the last were that our country might 
be saved the horrors of war; if she now must fight, we know that she 
fights in the cause of justice and of peace. 





ANY minds, in the present earnest searching of hearts which 
world events have made necessary, bear testimony not only to 
the vital need of definite truth concerning the eternal questions that 
press the soul of man, but also to the utter inadequacy of the re- 
ligious thought and teaching outside the Catholic Church to meet that 
demand. For beyond the light of her protection and her guidance 
there are bodies that call themselves Churches, but that have really 
no valid claim to the title. Any and every Church must be not simply 
a material collection of individuals, more or less sympathetic in their 
religious beliefs, but an organic whole, vitalized and unified by one 
truth which all accept, not because it appeals to each one personally, 
but because it comes from an authority higher than all, and to which 
all must subject their intellects. The life of a Church is something 
greater than its members, taken one by one, or taken collectively. 
This corporate life no one individual could achieve, because of the 
simple fact that it is a corporate life; and for the same reason, a 
power, which is above all the individuals, which is supreme and 
acknowledged to be supreme, must be the source of unity and of 
life. 


* * * i 
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HIS basic and fundamental principle was thrown to the winds cen- 
turies ago by the Protestant world. And since that day the winds 
have played havoc with the Christian truths of which it was the only 
permanent safeguard. Some religious bodies have saved certain defi- 
‘nite Christian truths, but the preservation has been due to no organic 
principle of life, no recognized preserving power within the particular 
Church itself. It has been due to fortunate choice of private judg- 
ment and selection, as a result of parental training, reverence for the 
past, experimental knowledge, because in these truths the soul finds 
help, and hope and consolation. Not one of these religious bodies, 
when appealed to, can or will in any corporate sense give a final 
pronouncement on any definite Christian truth. Indeed they recognize 
within themselves no such authority. Their life can never rise above 
the private, personal opinion of the individual, because professedly 
that is the foundation upon which they are organized. It matters not 
whether they teach that this private judgment is reénforced by the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit or not; eventually the witness both to 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit and to the truth accepted is the 
private judgment of the individual. 
% * * * : 
HE inefficiency and even the inconsistency of this attitude are 
gradually breaking with greater clearness upon the minds of men. 
A most liberal thinker, for example, like H. G. Wells, writes this 
striking passage in his latest volume, Jtaly, France and Britain at 
War, “ That talk was only one of a number of talks about religion that 
I have had with hard and practical men who want to get the world 
straighter than it is, and who perceive that they must have a leadership 
and reference outside themselves.” Because of this desire for “a 
reference outside themselves,” Mr. Wells ‘asserts confidently that 
there is a real deep religious movement afoot in the world.” This is 
an extraordinary statement, coming as it does from the author of 
First and Last Things. ; 
* * * * 
HE chaotic condition of religious thought in the non-Catholic world 
must be considered when we weigh its worth or measure its ten- 
dencies. For three centuries men have been. thinking in terms of 
compromise. Clearness of vision has been obscured; the primary 
moral obligation to follow truth at all cost has been shirked; the 
mental processes have been wounded, and can do at best but a halting 
and an imperfect work. The first principles of correct thinking are 
only half-recognized or altogether abandoned. Faith, for example, is 
spoken of as a thing entirely apart from the intellect. Thus it is 
divorced from the true, intelligent life of man. And his life is noth- 
ing, if it is not intelligent. As a consequence we see a great portion 
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of the world of thought deceived by manifest inconsistencies, denying 
on one page what it has asserted on the preceding, and apparently 
unconscious where its assertions or its denials ought logically to lead it. 
* * * * 
HERE are, for example, Churches some of whose members claim to 
be Catholic, but who acknowledge no Catholic authority ; yet others, 
official and lay members of the same Church, loudly proclaim they are 
not Catholic, never have been, and wish never to be. Some members of 
the same Church will claim a real priesthood: others will just as strenu- 
ously deny it; some will assert that divorce is anti-Christian: others 
that it is not so. Conventions will be held that are a public witness to 
impossibility of agreement. Other Churches base their very existence 
on the Bible, yet historically they have not preserved the Bible; they 
admit no authority which may state without question. what is the Bible, 
or define its often seemingly contradictory teaching. They will assert 
the leadership of Christ, yet never teach Who Christ really is. They 
will loudly champion a necessary loyalty to Christ, yet never explicitly 
define the practical conduct of life wherein that loyalty consists. They 
will preach of dependence upon Christ, yet speak in utterly humani- 
tarian terms, denying the necessity of grace and the actual help of 
Christ. They will speak with respect of the Bible, yet abet a higher 
criticism that tears it to pieces. They will speak of God, the Creator, 
yet declare an evolutionary process that means God is not our Creator. 
They will champion Him as the Ruler of the world, yet in their moral 
teaching they will assert that man is the ruler; that in questions of 
birth control, for example, economic necessity, the demand for a 
healthier race has taken the prerogative out of the hands of God 
and placed it in those of man. They will speak reverently of God 
as the Infinite Being, yet attribute to Him certain experiences that 
rob Him of His Infinite Attributes. Thus the Rev. Samuel McComb, 
D.D., of the Emmanuel Church, of Boston, in his recent book, The 
New Life, welcomes the philosophy of Henri Bergson, and states that 
“we must believe that for even God Himself there are always dra- 
matic surprises in the history of the world.” 
* * * * 
N the world that knows only this picture of what might be termed 
a self-contradictory Christianity, it is no wonder that books are 
being written which pronounce Christianity a failure; or say that, if 
Christianity is to save the world, it must be a different Christianity 


from that of 2 past or the ee 
* * 


abe the sacar tendency of these modern writers to preach 
empty generalities and to escape the concrete obligations of truth, 
is only adding chaos to confusion. What the soul of man asks 
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for is the definite truth from God Himself, which will be for him 
a definite philosophy of life, a practical standard which will govern 
his everyday life and direct him in his everyday conduct and affairs. 

The family is for him a definite thing, which he knows and 
loves. Home calls up within his heart definite duties and a defined 
affection. Home binds him to his country and gives substance and 
meaning to patriotism. Without country, patriotism is impossible. 
Without a Church, which is the City of God on earth, as definite 
and concrete and visible as any earthly city or country, religion is 
impossible. 

-Those who endeavor to make things otherwise are only fighting 
against God and against human nature; they are destroying the 
best possible growth into larger interests, broader service and wider 
charity of the spiritual and intellectual powers of men. The injury 
done by writers of the Wells type to their impressionable readers, 
is the injury done by the spinner of idle dreams in the mind of a 
schoolboy. They lead him to believe he will one day be a hero; 
they draw him away from the performance of those tasks which 
alone make a hero. 

* * * * 

HRISTIANITY was tried, and did de facto convert and trans- 

form the world. Christianity did unite Europe, when it was torn 
by wars even greater than the present. Christianity did bring civi- 
lization to the world and peace to the nations of the earth. 

And it must be remembered, even by those who would deny 


_ these things, and who in turn claim to seek the things of truth 


and of peace, that, this Christianity, the Catholic Church, did preach 
and secure a hearing for the most effective and most enduring motives 
that ever appealed to, or directed the souls of men. To the conduct 
of men it brought the direct, immediate sanctions of God and of His 
Divine Son Who spoke through His living Church. Now whether men 
agree with that Church or not, it is impossible to think of weightier 
motives ever being brought to bear upon the conduct of men. All that 
moderns can put forward, in the way of fidelity to one’s best, social 
service, the cause of humanity, etc., were included in these, and what 
was infinitely more—direct responsibility of the individual for all his 
acts, in all his relations to his fellows, to God Himself. 

As Cardinal Newman wrote: “Catholicism has its First Prin- 
ciples, overthrow them, if you can; endure them, if you cannot. It 
is not enough to call them effete because they are old, or antiquated 
because they are ancient. It is not enough to look into our churches, 
and cry, ‘It is all a form, because divine favor cannot depend on ex- © 
ternal observances’ or, ‘it is all a bondage, because there is no such 
thing as sin;’ or, ‘a blasphemy, because the Supreme Being cannot be 
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present in ceremonies; or, ‘a memory, because prayer cannot 
move him; or, ‘a tyranny, because vows are unnatural;’ or 
‘hypocrisy, because no rational man can credit it at all.’ I say 
here is endless assumption, unmitigated hypothesis, reckless assertion ; 
prove your ‘because,’ ‘because,’ ‘because ;’ prove your First Principles, 
and if you cannot, learn philosophic moderation. Why may not my 
First Principles contest the prize with yours? They have been longer 
in the world; they have lasted, they have done harder work, they have 
seen rougher service. You sit in your easy chairs, you dogmatize in 
your lecture rooms, you wield your pens; it all looks well on paper; 
you write exceedingly well; there never was an age in which there 
was better writing; logical, nervous, eloquent and pure—go and carry 
it all out in the world. Take your First Principles, of which you are 
so proud, into the crowded streets of our cities, into the formidable 
classes, which make up the bulk of our population; try to work so- 
ciety by them. You think you can; I say you cannot—at least you 
have not as yet; it is yet to be seen if you can. ‘Let not him that 
putteth on his armor boast as he who taketh it off.’ Do not take it 
for granted that that is certain which is waiting the test of reason 
and experiment. Be modest until you are victorious. My principles, 
which I believe to be eternal, have at least lasted eighteen hundred 
years; let yours live as many months. That man can sin, that he has 
duties, that the Divine Being hears prayer, that He gives His favors 
through visible ordinances, that He is really present in the midst of 
them, these principles have been the life of nations; they have shown 
they could be carried out; let any single nation carry out yours, and 
you will have better claim to speak contemptuously of Catholic rites, 
of Catholic devotions, of Catholic belief.” 


* . * * * 


HE modern world needs to return home, and home is a place of def- 
inite shelter, of comfort, of security. They who would take off the 
roof and raze the walls leave us nothing but barrenness and loneliness 
and the vast waste. “I believe,” Chesterton said lately, “that when 
we break out, we break up: that mere expansion is an aiming at mere 
dissolution, that it is the voice of chaos and old night calling con- 
tinually for the unsaying of the word that made us and for the un- 
creation of the world.” 





NGLAND, through her present Prime Minister, has announced 
that she will not keep faith with Ireland. The Home Rule Bill 
now on the statute books is dead. Lloyd George declared that the 
present Parliament “ considers it impossible to impose by force on any 
section of Ireland a form of government which has not their consent.” 
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Coming from such a source there are few sentences in the history 
of governments more hypocritical. England has not hesitated for 
centuries to impose with all the physical force and power at her com- 
mand a form of government to which the vast majority of Ireland, 
all Ireland one might truly say, never gave its consent. The greater 
part of Ireland is today subjected to a form and a method of govern- 
ment against which it is making the most forcible protest that can be 
uttered, short of the resort to arms. Moreover, the law of England 
itself now directs that Home Rule should be granted to Ireland; but 
the law is repudiated and justice is denied by a nation that officially 
claims to be fighting for the rights and national existence of smaller 
nations, and the government of which is false to its own obligations and 
truckles to a small, lawless minority. The purpose of the Prime 
Minister’s speech was to give the impression that the whole fault lay 
with Ireland herself, and that if Ireland would come to an agreement 
the English Government would grant what she wished. But no one 
with even a slight knowledge of recent history will be misled in this 
way. Ireland is a nation, and as such demands self-government. To 
say that national life and development must be sacrificed because of 
the opposition of a small minority will deceive no one. 
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